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Oakiand Tenants Demand Justice 


by Terry Messman 


hen the evidence of unjust 
evictions was finally deliv- 
ered to the Oakland City 
Council in late June, it was 
overwhelming — an inventory of injustice 
162 feet long to be exact, a veritable wall 


of human suffering. Six billboard-length . 
charts, 27 feet long apiece, listed the 


addresses of 1,562 households made up of 
about 4,000 residents, all evicted without 
cause in the last 21 months in Oakland. 

In response to the demands of Oakland 
City Councilmembers Ignacio De La 
Fuente, Nate Miley, and Dick Spees, ten- 
ant activists had worked carefully to docu- 
ment the multitudes of low-income ten- 
ants hit with no-cause, 30-day evictions. 

At an earlier June 13th public hearing 
on the city’s rent laws held by the City 
Council’s community and economic devel- 
opment committee, Spees, Miley and De 
La Fuente had haughtily demanded the 
eviction statistics from tenant advocates 
seeking an ordinance that would allow 
landlords to evict only for “just cause.” 

Miley and De La Fuente both 
announced that they were not going to be 
moved by the “rhetoric” of activists or 
even the real-life stories of Oakland ten- 
ants displaced by unjust evictions and 
steep rent increases. Instead, they pro- 
nounced solemnly, they needed to see the 
statistics, the cold, hard facts; only then 
would they consider taking action to rein 
in no-cause evictions and unwarranted 
rent increases. Miley and De La Fuente 


by Lauren Rosa and Chris Crass 


n June 4, 2000, Food Not 

\ Bombs celebrated its 20th 

| anniversary. Thousands of peo- 

%£ ple gathered for a beautiful day 

_ of music, radical politics and amazing free 
food. The all-day free festival, Soupstock, 
was a celebration of Food Not Bombs’ 
social justice work as well as an example 
of the group’s commitment to community 
building, reclaiming public space and col- 
lective action. With 15,000 people coming 
out to celebrate and hundreds of activists 
working to make i:e day happen, 


threw down this challenge to the activists 
like a slap in the face. 

_ The activists rose to meet the challenge 
and delivered exactly the evidence of a 
growing number of no-cause evictions that 


the councilmembers had asked for, in time: 


for them to digest it prior to the City 


Council meeting on June 27 when the 


Soupstock was exhilarating and historic. 
Food was served in three different 
areas of the park, where you could get 
anything from stir fry to vegan brownies 
to nectarines. Although some people 
seemed puzzled that.all the food was free, 
it is this concept of sharing food that FNB 
has become known for. It is not only a 
way for us to directly oppose capitalism 
which restricts food by the use of price 
tags; it is also a way to build community. 
Thousands of people were in Dolores 
Park enjoying a meal together that was 
made by a collective effort. We had an 
outdoor kitchen set up with resourcefully 
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Ata spirited demonstration: at City Hall, women protest unjust evictions and ° 
Mayor Jerry Brown’s plans to gentrify Oakland. 
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council took up the Just Cause proposal. 
Let us leave aside for the moment why 
these City Councilmembers did not see it 
as their own job — as one of their essen- 
tial duties as responsible legislators — to 
find out the truth for themselves about 
-Oakland’s soaring rents and escalating 
evictions. The point is that the activists. 


fashioned tables where volunteers, old 
and new, chopped veggies for the stir fry 
that was cooking a few feet away. 
Throughout the day, people who had just 
showed up for Soupstock would volunteer 
to help in the kitchen, and then became 
part of the larger vision of collective work 
providing for the community. 

A variety of speakers, musicians and 
performers transformed Dolores Park for 
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‘Sleater-Kinney, a three-woman band, rocked the crowd at Soupstock. - 
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came through with a mountain of meticu- 
lously documented evidence to show that 
no-cause evictions are at a crisis point. 
But if the evidence was overwhelming, 
the City Council remained unmoved and 
uncomprehending. With the exceptions of 
Nancy Nadel and Jane Brunner, the 
Oakland City Council once again chose to 
ignore the plight of tens of thousands of 
the city’s poorest residents. In voting 
down a proposal that would establish a 
just cause for evictions, a solid majority 
of the City Council continues to do the 
bidding of the landlord lobby and big real 
estate developers — in partnership with 
Mayor Jerry Brown, of course, who has 


adamantly opposed the Just Cause ordi- 


_ See Oakland T enants Demand Justice page 10 


five hours. The music, organized by Ian 
Brennan, ranged from traditional Tibetan 
folk music by Tsering Wangmo and 
Nyimagyalpo, to Diamond Dave and his 
son Ubi doing an acoustic song, to the 
turntable music of DJ Disk and DJ Flare 
from the Invisible Skratch Pikilz, to the 
cello playing of Bonfire Madigan, to the 
awesome labor songs of Folk This!, to 


See Breaking Bread for Justice page 17 
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Smoke, Mirrors and Texas Instruments 


Santa Cruz City Council caves in to merchants’ pressure and sells out the homeless again “ 


by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


n June 28, the Santa Cruz City 
Council struck down the safe 
sleeping zone proposal it had 
passed by a 4-2 vote a month 
earlier. Without presenting any specific 
documentation for the change of heart, 
Councilmember Katherine Beiers forced 
the 5-2 vote criminalizing sleep throughout 
Santa Cruz for homeless people, and 
declared her opposition to having the issue 
placed on the ballot for voter approval. 

Homeless activists urged the City 
Council to place portapotties and dump- 
sters in heavily used zones and expand tol- 
erance for sleeping citywide when no other 
laws are being broken. They also 
denounced what they called “police sabo- 
tage” of the safe sleeping zone proposal. 

Mayor Keith Sugar expelled, barred and 
ordered the arrest of Robert Norse after 
Norse criticized Sugar’s repeated interrup- 
tions of the closing speech of a homeless 
advocate at the council session. Sugar was 
also charged by activists with running a 
closed decision-making process and Brown 
Act violations. 

Following the City Council’s vote last 
month on a first reading of the measure to 
establish safe sleeping zones in two indus- 
trial areas of Santa Cruz, several things hit 
the fan at once. A conservative business 
leader sent a phony press release to the San 
Francisco Chronicle announcing that the 
council had repealed the entire camping 
ban; that sounded newsworthy, but was 
highly inaccurate. Not only was the camp- 
ing ban entirely intact, the proposed ordi- 
nance required a second reading. 

Many vehicularly housed residents 
moved from. other locations 1 in Santa Cruz 


to the industrial areas with the’ mistaken 
notion’ ‘that sleeping at night in’ a vehicle 


was now allowed in those areas. At the 


The City Council just re-criminalized sleep for this homeless woman in Santa Cruz. 


same time, school let out, and Santa Cruz 
was, as it always is in May and June, the 


- destination for many vacationers with 


RVs and motor homes. Also, while the 
need for portapotties and dumpsters for 
trash was expressed to the City Cong, 
nothing happened. 

One more piece of misinformation was 
transmitted. Westside residents who spoke 
to police officers were told that the police 
had been directed by the City Council to 
not write any citations at all — including 
for littering, defecating, urinating, or dis- 
turbing the peace — not just for sleeping. 
“That’s not true!” said Councilmember 
Tim Fitzmaurice. “The City Council gave 
no such direction to the police.” 

According to the Santa Cruz County 
Sentinel, an “avalanche of e-mails, faxes, 
and letters” caused Councilmembers 


Pa ee 


ahicnine Beicre” ‘and: Tim Fitzmaurice to 


‘back: off fronr their previous’ support ‘ for | 


‘Safe zones in a city which Currently’ bars 


all sleeping outside after 11 p.m. 

In all, city officials received 58 written 
correspondences (excluding all letters 
generated by Homeless United for 
Friendship and Freedom) since the Safe 
Zones were first itemized for the May 
23rd council agenda. Of those 58 written 
correspondences, 17 came from employ- 
ees of one large corporation on the 
Westside, Texas Instruments. One couple, 
the Overbecks, wrote six e-mails, one per 
day. Seventeen others were in favor of the 
safe zones and decriminalizing sleep. 

If you discount the corporate-generated 
e-mail blitz by Texas Instruments, the 
repetitive e-mailers, and all HUFF corre- 
spondences, you are left with only 18 peo- 
ple who have weighed in opposing the lift- 
ing of the Sleeping Ban in the industrial 
zones. That means the So- -called avalanche 
of real people who are sttongly Opposed to 
letting homeless people*sleepim: vehicles, 
or on: the sidewalk at night; amounts to 18 


forks 


people in a city of 54,000. 

And what did those 18 people say? 
Here are some excerpts: “urine,” “feces,” 
“garbage,” “burglary,” “kidnapping,” 
“drunks,” “drug addicts,” “panhandlers,” 
“lazy,” “homeless by choice,” “magnet 
for homeless people,” “I’m afraid to walk 
to my car at night,” “hypodermic nee- 
dies,” “mentally ill,” “let them sleep 
somewhere else,” “let them sleep in shel- 
ters,” “piles of old mattresses,” ‘and even 
“proud to be a NIMBY.” 

These people seemed to be concerned 
about everything but poor people sleeping. 

What did Beiers, Fitzmaurice, and 
other council members hear that was so 
convincing? Did the bigoted and unedu- 
cated opinions expressed make it okay to 
forbid homeless people from sleeping at 
night? The Santa Cruz Police Department 
reported that 51 homeless people were the 
victims of assault last year alone. Recent 
newspaper articles disclose three instances 
where homeless people were beaten up 
and airlifted to Stanford Medical Center. 
The lack of safe sleeping zones is a real 
health and safety emergency. 

But the City Council appears to be 
ready to cave in to the fear-of-dog-poop 
crowd. Have they ever stayed awake all 
night and lived in fear, as hundreds of 
homeless people do every night? Other 
than 28 spaces in the always-full ISSP 
shelter program, over a thousand other 


homeless people have no legal place in ° 


the City to sleep at night. 

Safe Zones are needed. They will pro- 
vide a legal place where homeless people 
can sleep in well-lighted places and in 
groups. The squawking of a few NIMBYs 
is no excuse for denying people their 


human rights. These NIMBYs aren’t even 


affected residents, since ‘the * “safe Zones” 
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POVERTY PIMPS Inc. 


by Paul Boden 


ecently the Bay Ciel fol- 

lowed a week later by the San 

Francisco Chronicle, reported 

on the outrageous salaries, 
perks and spending practices of Catholic 
Charities of San Francisco. Catholic 
Charities’ executive staff are enjoying 
unprecedented financial rewards, while 
one of the last remaining residential pro- 
grams for homeless youth in San 
Francisco — Guerrero House — was 
being eliminated from their budget. 

Two years ago the Chronicle reported 
on. the outrageous salaries, perks and 
spending practices of several nonprofits 
under the headline, “Charity Begins at 
Home for Well Paid Executives of 
Religious Groups.” The only difference in 
these last two years? 

Frank Hudson, the CEO of Catholic 
Charities in San Francisco made an annu- 
al salary of $145,664 in 1996-97, boosted 
to $172,560 in 1998-99 (PLUS $73,000 in 
reimbursable expenses during those two 
years, including four-star restaurant and 
hotel tabs and vanity surgery). 

In spite of the recent articles, chances 
are very good that Catholic Charities will 
continue receiving millions of dollars of 
City money for their programs and admin- 
istration, and that following a brief 
“investigation” by Catholic Charities’ 
Board of Directors, business will continue 
as usual at San Francisco’s largest social 
service provider. 

You. see, while Catholic Charities may 
have been recently exposed, they are cer- 
tainly not the only “charitable” organiza- 
tion in San Francisco raking in big bucks 


on, behalf of poor people, and then treat- 
ing those same poor people as a supermar- 
ket, would handle the latest hot commodi- 
fy put them by the check-out counter 
when they’re “sexy,” then toss them in the 
dumpster when they’re not. 

What drives this callousness? Funding, 
$$$, moolah, dinero, bucks. 

Who controls the money? 

Our government — please note I did 
not say “we do,” I said “our government.” 

Our government funds these monolith- 


It now seems to be the practice for 
nonprofit America as well. 

Where’s the public trust? Where’s the 
public service? Where’s the people over 
individual profit? Who’s minding the mint 
while millions-of-dollars are being shifted 
from cash benefits to welfare-to-work 
“Life Skills Training” courses? Who’s 
tracking all the corporate nonprofits being 
created as Business Improvement Districts 
and Housing Corporations? 

Funny you should ask. In the same 


The audits must have shown that while Catholic Charities 
CEO Frank Hudson was billing an average $500 in weekly 
lunch expenses, 18 homeless kids at Guerrero House had a 
total weekly food budget of $300. 3 | 


ic, corporate “charities,” and by law is 
also supposed to monitor them. All City- 
funded nonprofits are required to submit 
independent audits every year to the City 
departments that fund them. These audits 
are contracted by those agencies, and the 
accounting firms that perform them are 
under contracts signed by the chief execu- 
tive officer of the agency under audit. 
These services are usually paid for at 
market rates — anyone beginning to see a 
conflict here? For over a decade, numer- 
ous independently audited City-contract- 
ed agencies have been periodically “bust- 
ed” for inappropriate spending ‘practices, 
proving only that all those yearly audits 
have been pretty worthless. It’s only 
human nature not to bite the hands that 
feed you. And it’s corporate America’s 
practice for bosses to reap staggering 
financial rewards for “downsizing.” 


time-frame that Frank Hudson got almost 
$30,000 .a year in raises, our Department 
of Human Services increased its homeless 
contract monitoring staff by 6-7 FTEs to 
its current staffing level of at least 12-13. 
The Department of Public Health is posi- 
tively overrun with contract monitoring 
staff (since it no longer provides much in 
the way of actual health services), and 
staffing for the Mayor’s Office on 
Homelessness has gone from 1.5 FTEs to 
4 FTEs (plus one right-wing consultant). 
*°'None Of thesé staff people are assigned 
{6 do ‘outreach to Clients or front-line staff, 
and the Coalition on Homelessness’ 
Monitoring Committee-still goes unheeded. 
Yet, in both the 1998 and 2000 Chronicle 
articles, no city contract staff are quoted, 
and on both occasions the City’s response 
was feigned surprise and outrage. 

The audits must have shown that while 


Frank Hudson was billing an average 
$500 in weekly lunch expenses, 18 home- 
less kids at Guerrero House had a total 
weekly food budget of $300 — but no one 
‘was paying attention. The audits had to 


‘have shown the salaries of top executive 


staff — and especially the most recent 
raises to the top four — totaling over 
$111,000 in one year! 

Bullshit audits are actually illegal; and 
even at market rate most accounting firms 
will not break the law. They may fudge a 


bit for considerations, but ue will not 


break the law. 

Under the guise of helping homeless 
people, Catholic Charities (and/or the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco) has accu- 
mulated at least six prime pieces of San 
Francisco real estate into its portfolio as 
assets. Its executives are growing wealthy 
(even by San Francisco standards), and it 
continues to periodically discard pro- 
grams that are no longer “sexy” behind 
the rationale that these programs are “‘los- 


ing money.” And the whole time, politi-. 


cians and policymakers are getting free 
dinners at Zuni’s and Star’s courtesy of 
Frank Hudson (and off the backs of some 
homeless youth), while our City contract 
managers dummy up. 

When confronted with the fact that the 
president of Catholic Charities USA, Rev. 
Fred Kammer, is paid only $95,227, 
Frank Hudson’s response was, “He’s 
taken a vow of poverty and I haven’t.” 

Evidently, Mr. Hudson expects the 
young residents of Guerrero House to take 
that vow in his place. 


Paul Boden is the executive director of the 
Coalition on Homelessness in San Francisco. 
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We Close Our Eyes — A Poet Dies 


by Terry Messman 


rent Hayward died nearly within 
spitting distance of the gleam- 
ing, gold-bedecked dome of San 
Francisco City Hall. On the 
evening of Friday, June 2, he laid his head 
to rest on a ragged patch of earth one too 
many times. He never arose from his final 
sleep. We close our eyes, a poet dies... 

It was a lousy place for a great writer to 
die: a shabby, vacant lot on the corner of 
Larkin and McAllister that had become the 
last-ditch sleeping quarters for those who 
couldn’t pay their way into even the worst 
slum hotel. Trent Hayward, an outspoken 
and prophetic writer who tried to right the 
wrongs of this rotten, corrupt system, slept 
on this street corner for months, a place 
where his dreams were invaded by the roar 
and toxic exhaust of passing traffic, his 
inner peace assaulted by the mind-bending 
stress of street life. _ | 

The ultimate mockery is that he died in 
full view of the golden dome of City Hall, 
where San Francisco officials, in their ice- 
cold arrogance, invested hundreds of mil- 
lions of tax dollars to build a decadent 
replica of the opulent Palace of Versailles, 
presumably so all the unsheltered, unfed, 
and, in too many instances, unliving bod- 
ies of homeless people sprawled on the 
unforgiving ground all around could be 
comforted by this multimillion-dollar 
monument to Mayor Willie Brown’s ego. 

Every night when he bedded down, 
every morning when he arose, Trent could 
see where the city had blown all its shelter 
money, its drug detox money, its mental 
health money — instead of wasting it on 
the destitute likes of him. 

_ On June 13, about 100 of Trent’s 
friends gathered at the street corner where 
he slept, and dreamed, and died. We held 


a ‘memorial service organized by Lisa 


Gray-Garcia of Poor News Network and 
Connie Lynch of the General Assistance 
Advocacy Project. As I offered flowers 


‘and a tribute to Trent, I wanted to say, 


“Trent still lives in our hearts and is resur- 
rected in our struggle for justice.” 

But those words just wouldn’t come 
out. His death seemed too sad for solace. 
All I could offer was a curse to the world 
of injustice where he lived and died: 
“Fuck you, San Francisco, for spending 
your money to cover City Hall in gold 
while your people live and die in poverty 


and misery on the streets all around it.” 


In my heart, Trent Hayward is irre- 
placeable, the finest writer to emerge from 
the homeless movement. I mourn his loss 
tremendously. He was the most dedicated 
writer out of the hundreds who have writ- 
ten for Street Spirit in the past five years. 

It’s all about soul, and Trent had it. 


Trent was the one with the guts and the 


nerve, the one with the spirit and the sar- 
casm and the spunk and the style, the one 
who would not be silenced. The one who 
could rescue comedian Doug Ferrari from 
the oblivion of poverty by the sheer 
humanity of his writing. The one who 


could use that same pen to hurl thunder- 


bolts at the agents of injustice in positions 
of power. It is heartbreaking that his voice 
will be silenced forever. 

Andrea Buffa of Media Alliance and 
Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny) called me with the 
awful news after Tiny found the cops 
putting Trent in a body bag on the vacant 
lot where he died. That night I was shaken 
at his loss, remembering how vital and 
enthusiastic he had been in the days before 
his death, constantly asking me for new 
writing assignments, wanting to take on a 
whole world of injustice with his pen. 

But as much as it hurt to contemplate 
his senseless death that first night, the 
next morning was far worse. I felt such a 
heavy sense of irreplaceable loss, a feel- 
ing I can’t get over to this day. I felt then, 


Trent Hayward was as free-spirited and out of control as his — 


alter ego, Harpo Marx; yet he was also something tougher: a 
raw-edged, blunt-spoken fighter for the rights of the poor. 


I feel now, that a part of our hope has 
been stolen. In Trent’s absence, many life- 
and-death stories on the mean streets of 
poverty will never be written — not with 
as much passion and outrage and inves- 
tigative zeal as he would have mustered. 
On the morning after his death, it felt 
like the world was a lesser place, drained 
of vitality. I have not been able to fathom 
to this day how to make it right again: In 
spite of well-meaning platitudes, life 


doesn’t always go on again, and not all 
wounds : are healed by time. 


_ LIKE A:SETTING SUN | ison ane 
Neil Young’s Fainting song of mourn- 
ing and loss plays in my mind for Trent: 


“I’ve seen the needle and the damage done, 
A little part of it in everyone, 
But every junkie’s like a setting sun.” 
Trent’s sun set gloriously. He was 
writing furiously for Street Spirit, Street 
Sheet, Poor magazine, and the Raising 
Our Voices program. His powerful moral 
indictment of the mismanagement of 
Hospitality House caméotit’in the June 
issue of Street Spirit the very day he died. 


- On the last day of his life, when Trent was 


fading away and becoming permanently 
voiceless, the fates granted him this one 
last chance to be a voice for the voiceless. 
It felt like an unquiet ghost was still rais- 
ing hell in our publication, disturbing the 
peace of the unjust. With Max Nolan, 
‘Trent had spent months researching this 
inspired piece of muckraking journalism 
that spoke out for all the homeless people 
and artists who got shafted by the agency. 
His first on-line column for the 
Guardian was reportedly in his. backpack, 
the same backpack his mother Connie 
Connell wrote about in a farewell prayer: 


Trent, oh Trent, my only son... 

You left this world with only a 

backpack by your side... 

And as you laid down upon the ground, ~ 
Earth mother hugged you and cried. 


At the June 13th memorial, it was 
heartening to see how many homeless 
friends, activists and media colleagues 
came to pay tribute. to a fallen warrior. 
Connie Lynch read a. beautiful, wake-up 
call of a letter that Trent? Ss “mother had 
written especially for the service, [the, full 
text is reprinted here on, page five]. 

Perhaps the most heartfelt tribute was 
paid by Doug (Dougzilla) Ferrari, a ‘gifted 
comedian who had undergone a harrow- 
ing descent from the top of the comedy 
world down through the end-of-the-line 


slum hotels and shelters of San Francisco. 
When their paths crossed fatefully on 


the tough streets of the Tenderloin, Trent 


threw Dougzilla a lifeline, disguised as a 
pen. Writing under the pseudonym Harpo 
Corleone, Trent wrote a vivid account of 
Ferrari’s life story so that you could feel 
the exhilaration of Dougzilla’s comedy 
career, followed by the anguish of his 
substance abuse and personality disorder. 
Trent made you see the hellish plummet 


into hellhole slum hotels. 
__ .Trent’s story in:the May issue of Street 
“Spirit lifted Doug Ferrari out of the 


silence of poverty and got him onto the 
front page of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Kevin Fagan picked up the 
story, wrote about Ferrari’s plight in the 
Chronicle, and enlisted Doug’s old circle 
of comedy friends to come to his aid. 

With his voice full of emotion, Ferrari 
said at the memorial service that Trent had 
saved his life by writing his story. Ferrari 
had been laid so low by poverty and dis- 
ability that he had resigned himself to 
enduring the unspeakable conditions in 
slum hotels, and had resolved to never tell 
anyone who he really was, or ask for help. 

Then Trent stepped in, and even 
though he was busy battling his own 
demons, he found the heart to write an 
uplifting story about a world-class come- 
dian struggling to survive. Despite his 
essential role in helping to rescue Ferrari, 
Trent’s own rescue never came. In one of 
his last acts on earth, Trent — a bright 
spirit savagely eliminated from our midst 
— may have helped save another spirit 
from the brutality of the streets. This is 
how instant karma repays him? | 


HARPO MARX IN THE TENDERLOIN 


Trent’s pen name was Harpo Corleone, 
an uneasy alloy of two very different peo- 
ple, Harpo Marx and Don Corleone. Trent 
was an anarchic spirit, a Harpo Marx 
stepped down from the movie screens into 
the hard-edged streets of the Tenderloin, 
there to unleash the Marx Brothers’ sub- 
versive, surreal attacks on the status quo. 

Harpo, Trent's hero and namesake, 
was. the ‘Tost “wildly imaginative Marx 
brother, a ‘Totous and lawbreaking role 
model, braz only. stealing everything that 
wasn’t nailed down from the pompous 
stuffed ; shirts, then outrageously mocking 
the police, who came to bust him. 

-. Tre twas, as free- spirited and out of 
control as his. alter. ego, Harpo Marx; yet 
he was also something tougher: a raw- 
edged, blunt-spoken fighter for the rights 


of the poor. Harpo Marx’s musical instru- 
ment was the harp; Harpo Corleone’s cho- 


sen instrument was the harpoon, thrown - 


with great relish and piercing accuracy to 
puncture the bloated egos and moneybags 
of the rich and powerful. 


THE NEEDLE AND THE DAMAGE DONE 


“I know that some of you don’t understand 
Milk-blood to keep from running dry...” 


Trent was facing double jeopardy as a 
sensitive soul and a destitute street person. 
Blessed and cursed with the hypersensi- 
tivity of the artist, Trent was shoved out 
of society and onto the streets, there to 
face every dehumanizing hardship and 
soul-crushing indignity imaginable. 

He turned to alcohol and to an even 
stronger anesthetic, the “milk-blood” of 
heroin, to numb out the pain of the streets 
and to find shelter under that comforting 
chemical warmth. It’s not just homeless 
human beings who fall prey to the death- 
trip of addiction. Countless creative 
artists, writers, poets and musicians have 
ended or shortened their lives because 
they turned to alcohol or drugs in stupefy- 
ing amounts for solace or inspiration or 
numbness or unconsciousness. 

A shield from the pain of life, self- 
medication with drugs and alcohol is one 
of the surest ways to be delivered from 
pain for all time. It’s a relatively short 
journey from numbness to anesthesia to 
feeling nothing at all ever again. 

“I watched the needle take another man, 
Gone, gone, the damage done.” 


The heavy street drugs are natural born 
killers. They comfort in the short term and 
destroy in the long run. Once you’re 
addicted and living on the hopeless 
streets, fighting your way out again is like 
frantically slogging out of quicksand. The 
harder the captive thrashes about trying to 
escape, the more powerful becomes the 
deadly pull downward. At the very 
moment one seems to be making it to the 
surface, the quicksand of addiction can 


‘suddenly pull one down into oblivion — 


all the way to nothing. 

Truffaut’s film, The 400 Blows, shows 
how a series of hard knocks finally lands 
with the cumulative power of a knock-out 
punch and sends a derelict boy reeling 
right off the face of the earth — the final 
frame freezes: on a forlorn image of the 


youth running blindly into the ocean. 


So it was with Trent. Enduring the 400 
blows of poverty is life-threatening. Many 
of his friends wondered at the timing of his 
death, for his life seemed to be on the 
ascent, his spirits lifting. But the bruises 
and burdens of poverty, substance abuse 
and disability aren’t laid down so easily. 
Just when it seemed an escape hatch from 
homelessness had opened up, when Trent’s 
writing career was taking off, one final, 
fatal blow landed. That’s all it took. 

That’s what we did not see or suspect. 


Didn’t Gandhi warn us that poverty is the - 


worst form of violence? Didn’t the 169 
homeless men, women and children who 
died on the streets of San Francisco last 
year teach us that poverty is lethal? 
Somehow we did not see it coming. 
We lower our guard, a friend dies hard. 
We close our eyes, a poet dies. 


No One Sees Mary 
by Claire J. Baker 


No one sees 
the homeless woman 
hide away from cops, 


eat someone else’s chops, 
scrape and scrounge 
until she drops. 
And then someone 


| not looking at all 


accidentally finds her... 


Pee Rtn DE eek 0G Oh ME OAT OLE aera? be 
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THE SKIM MILK OF 
HUAN KINDNESS 


Editor’s note: This bracing blast against the lethal mistreatment of the poor by city 
officials and the callous apathy of the rich was authored by Trent Hayward while he 
was studying the art of muckraking journalism in the Raising Our Voices program. 

In a passage that foreshadows his own death with eerie clairvoyance, Trent virtually 
described the scene at his own streetside post mortem in the “Big Sleazy.” A home- 
less youth received some bad news from his family, and shot heroin; he wasn’t a reg- 
ular user and he died of an overdose. Trent wrote that the cops subjected him to one 
final indignity. “The first thing the police did upon arriving at the scene, and you can 
believe they were in No Big Hurry, was to kick him and tell him to move on.” 

Trent’s prophetic jeremiad against the neglect of the poor stands as his last testament. 
In a final impassioned outburst, Trent sounded the alarm that homeless people will con- 
tinue to perish by the hundreds until city officials develop “real solutions, real actions, 
and real change.” Tragically, he underscored that warning with his own death. 


by Harpo Corleone (Trent Hayward) 


n the streets of San Francisco, 

169 of our most down-and-out 

citizens died this past year; 

victims of the elements, vio- 
lence, and the practically inevitable result 
of a health system lacking treatment on 
demand: overdosing. You would think 
that in a real city, with real people, there 
would be real solutions, real actions, and 
real change... Really. 

But not in the Big Sleazy. 

Just two weeks ago, as I was waiting 
for Food Not Bombs in U.N. Plaza, the 
cops and Department of Public Works 
swept the plaza — hauling off carts full of 
warm blankets, food and treasured posses- 
sions, under the cowardly cover of dark- 
ness. This is almost, if you really think 
about it, damn close to attempted murder. 
It’s the winter rainy season, and we’ve 
just had a month-long downpour. The 
Tom Waddell clinic on Ivy Street is con- 
stantly packed with those suffering from 
colds and the flu. There are medical kits 
lined up in paper bags like sack lunches, 
and they’ ve been going fast. 

On the Polk Street side of the Bill 
Graham Civic Auditorium, security 
guards were hassling folks for trying to 
stay dry because of a g’damn doll expo. 
This is where the misguided super-rich 
bought porcelain kewpies for two grand. 

In a nighttime parade of self-important 
noise-making, and like so many spoilt 
Victorian children, these clueless, con- 
sumer money-flushers manage to whine 
and bitch at the world even while locked 
inside the naugahyde vaults of their ‘cedes, 
beemers, and SUVs in marathon fits of 
incessant auto-tubercular pissing and 
moaning. The farting fanfare of vehicular 
bleats fills the air from Market to SOMA 
to the newly Armani’d Mission district. 
Who do these insidious bedwetters think 
they are? I’m trying to sleep here. 

Towards the end of January, we lost a 
regular in the small circles of the Plaza and 
the “Loin, a guy named Dutch; a great kid 
from Canada without an asshole bone in his 
body that I could see. It seems that he was 
defending a woman friend of his. His killer 
wouldn’t have it. They got to boxing. 
Dutch can box well. Dutch was winning. 
The murderer plunged a hunting knife three 
times in his chest. Dutch lost. We all lost. 

This happened not far from the alley 
where I used to sleep, and the following 
night we lost a young man to an overdose. 
According to his closer friends, he had 
received some bad news from his family, 
banged a hot-shot of heroin, and died. The 
kid wasn’t even a regular user of junk. 
The first thing the police did upon arriv- 
ing at the scene, and you can believe they 
were in No Big Hurry, was to kick him 
and tell him to move on. 

The Waddell “Cart-n-Tarp” Caravan 


bolo Sd Pall Sead Now Se Pig 


has since been evicted due to the actions 
of neighboring merchants, and one of the 
scant hassle-free zones in the city is no 
more. All of this and cop harassment too. 

But — rarely — this indifference and 
apathy is sporadically broken by individuals 
who do not possess spit for blood. Me and 
my friend Tom were trying to stay dry 
under the Bill Scram alcove when this 
young guy around 25 or so pulls up, gets 
out of his car and, braving the downpour, 
puddles over to us. “I don’t mean to be rude 
or anything, but me and my friends couldn’t 
finish this. Do you want it?” It was a large 
box of pastries, bagels and a tub of cream 
cheese. “The pastries are fresh, but I’m a 
little leery of the cream cheese.” 


Rebeka Rodriguez photo 


Trent Hayward at the Media Alliance 
annual meeting, March, 2000. 


Also, if you lay down a blanket for the 
previously mentioned picnic on that rare 
sunny day, the chances are pretty good 
that little Billy would plant his ass on a 
rusty hypo filled with tainted blood and 
“lil Jimmy would pocket one of those 
fresh, virginal crack-pipes and think it 
would make a super-neato-keen addition 
to G.I. Joe’s arsenal. Not a Japanese 
flower garden by a long shot. 

But those “Boedekker Park Kids” 
come, every Saturday morning. 


The kid received some bad news from his family, 
banged a hot-shot of heroin, and died. The first 
thing the police did upon arriving at the scene, and 
you can believe they were in No Big Hurry, was to 
kick him and tell him to move on. 


“You aren’t being rude,” I told him. 
“Thanks, that was a really nice thing to 
do.” He drives off, and me and Tom have 
a bagel each. (I didn’t fuck with the 
cheese) and passed the box on to our 
drenched brothers and sisters. That is 
community — and sometimes it reaches 
to all levels. Flotsam and jetsam. 

Here are two more excellent examples: 

Take the Marin kids. These are the 
fresh-scrubbed, suburban students from the 
Branson Middle School up north of the 
Golden Gate, who, in the beginning, used to 
brave the hungry maelstrom of U.N. Plaza. 
Every Saturday morning around ten 
o’clock, these kids would hand out bag 
lunches brimming with good stuff: real 
sandwiches, fruits, pastries, 0.j. and fresh 
hot coffee, without any semblance of secu- 
rity. Needless to say, many a dolt would 
take advantage and whip up a hot batch of 
angst somewhere in the vicinity, but the 
kids kept coming back every Saturday 
morning — until City Hall found out. 

In a move that could only have festered 
in a gold-covered petri dish and, I suspect, 
as a result of the laughable permit issue 
invented to keep Food Not Bombs and the 
“Politics of Poverty” out of the public 
(tourist?) eye, these wonderful kids were 
excommunicated to — of all places — 
Boedekker Park. 


If you have’ nevér had the: adaletns 
taking your child, nieéé!@t¢néphew to _ 
Boedekker to play ‘catch of to'Have a nice, _ | 
quiet picnic on a rare sunny day, don’t |! 
feel too bad — nobody 'has:"The park‘is — 


rife with drug dealing; ‘squalot and‘ ¢rithe. 
In fact, there are so many miniature roses 
from the purchase of fresh, virginal crack 
pipes, that it might appear you were late 
arriving at a Lilliputian bullfight. Olé!! 


‘ye ob Oo DDO Om NOS 


Then, we have the Daily Street Church. 
For the last four years, on Sunday morn- 
ings, even before that stubborn bastard sun 
is up, Pastor “J.D.” and his wife Soon wind 
their way through the brackish back alleys 
and vacant lots of San Francisco, on a 
quest to feed..the poor. If you were fortu- 
nate enough to sleep, the first thing you’d 
hear is a kind of baleful, bluesy har- 
monica riff. Upon ungluing your 
eyes you'll find J.D. — whacked-out 
felt hat and sash with strange splats 
of multicolored fabric, and a blue 
rain slicker — belting out hymns like 
an old Delta bluesman. 

Soon is tucked deep inside a bat- 
tered gray Dodge Ram van filling 
cups of some of the best homemade 
chicken soup you will ever burn your 
tongue on, and she will surely dole 
you out a couple cups of sweet, 
black coffee, with bread and butter. 
J.D. always offers a pre-dawn Mass, 
and lately has been offering wine 
and wafers for the truly faithful (or 
truly alcoholic). On a morning like 


To Trent 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia 


You came to me that night in a 
yellow plastic bag. surrounded by 
yellow police tape... ee 


the kind of police tape you would 
have used to throw at a cop who 
harassed homeless people, 


the kind of cop who would hand 
out quality of life infractions, 


the kind of quality of life infractions 
that would get you a warrant, 


the kind of warrant that would land 
you in court... the kind of court that 
you would fight... 


the kind of fight that would land 
you in jail... the kind of jail 
that would manufacture the yellow 


tape that you would BREAK OUT 
OF... 


FOREVER and ever and ever 


Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny), is co-editor of Poor 
News Network. Check their webstite at 
www.poormagazine.com for more tributes 
to: “Trent Hayward — A Poverty Hero.” 


this, they are a godsend. 

Not being a very religious man ke 
by any stretch, but being somewhat knowl- 
edgeable in the workings and premises of a 
few faiths, I have found that there is one 
constant cosmic glue that binds them all 
into one consistently gluey faith, and that 
is, simply, this one tiny, sticky adage: Do 
unto others as you would have done unto 
you (or something like that). 

So if this happens not to be the creed 
of creepy Amos “Leave Town” Brown, I 
feel that I can safely speak for a lot of us 


. Sinning Sidewalk Squatters and the 


“black market” of social service providers 


-who reach out to those of us who are 
- tired, hungry and wet: we have it pretty 


much nailed down. 

And although our situation is far from 
funny, blow their minds with a little 
humor just for shits and giggles. The next 
time a cop tries to move you on in the 
rain, just tell ‘em something like, “I’m 
just doing a little rent-free timeshare in 
Willie Brown’s Shanty Town.” 

See what they say. 


Gulag of the Mind 
by Robert Stevens 


When we are at last immobilized with 
soul-tumors as heavy as the burdens of 
our meager needs, we enter, heads hung 
low, into the Gulag of the Mind. 


Side blinders tight against our temples, 
we must not stare into the brilliance of 
that fabulous lie, The American Dream, | 
corruptor of souls viler than our most 
crippling disease, Hope. 


We are afflicted with a disease that enters 
through the eyes, blackening every cell, 
calcifying our hearts and souls like 


petrified wood, fossilizing with each failure 


SURELY... 
by Claire J. Baker 


there’s an Edison, 
Rica | Teresa, . 
Mozart, Beethoven, ‘a 
ichelangelo, Wyeth, 
| Julia. organ — 
‘an Emily Dickinson, 
geniuses for our spirits, 
creators ennobling 
amore human home — 
abandoned, sleeping 
away their potential, 
homeless. 


across the relentless, dying years. 


An addictive disease, Hope is a heroin 

we cannot afford, but it is a disease that 

is safe to ignore; like walking a high wire, 

if we think too much about our step and the 
wire and the plunge below, we are doomed. 


Hope can be cured, thus: when we accept our 
present fate, leaving us nothing to wish for, 
Hope withers like an old tradition, 

vanishes like a childhood memory 

of home. 


Free of Hope, we roll out our blankets 
beneath the sycamore trees, and sleep 
with sweet dreams of honorable deaths. 
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A Nother’s Farewell to a Fallen Son 


by Connie Connell 


n June 2, 2000, I lost my only 
son, Trent James Hayward, to 
the world and to the streets of 
San Francisco. This past May 
11th, he had just turned 34 years old. My 
daughter Carrie had the hardest thing to 
do — having to tell me, his mother, over 
the telephone (I live in Maine and she in 
New Hampshire) the dreaded news of his 
death. You can only imagine the shock, 
the anguish and the pain I was feeling at 
that moment in time and am still feeling 


upon writing this. My heart, and pieces of. 


me, are lying in the ground with my son. 

To all the people throughout this world 
that have ever felt this kind of pain of 
children, or other family members, rela- 
tives or friends, becoming “lost” to us 
somehow — and who have tried to live 
their lives not knowing if, or how, our 
loved ones are surviving — my heart and 
tears reach out to you also. 

My son Trent was a very beautiful 
Human Being in the true sense of the 
word. He was highly intelligent, yet kind 
and caring. He was very complex in his 
thinking and ways of living his life. He 


was always imaginative, creative and tal- 


ented as a child, and grew that way. 

My son had a very sensitive and loving 
spirit — yet he was compelled to feel his 
anger and express it in ways only he could 
accept and understand. I believe my son 
was sometimes misunderstood and under- 
estimated, not only by his family and 
- friends, but mainly by society in general. 

Trent walked his talk and lived to the 
beat of the drum that only he could hear. I 
hold much pride in my heart for his 
uniqueness, his strength of spirit, and his 
’ inherited knowledge of survival that he 
learned and tested for many years.” 

I can only imagine, but now will never 
“know, ‘those parts of Trent that he so pur- 
“posely kept to himself. What I'do know is 

that he held in a lot of anger, resentment, 
and pain from us, and most likely rightful- 
ly so. For whatever reasons, we were not 
listening well enough to hear him. 

The release of his pain and troubles 
took many forms. He became angry, 
rebellious, and emotionally unbalanced, 
which led to alcohol and drug abuse. He 

- medicated himself from the world and its 
pain and his own personal pain and suffer- 
ing; and so he died. ; 

As his mother, I also felt his pain. We 
tried to get him help for his disabilities 


and his abilities. There was no help or, at 


least, not for long. My son was falling 

victim to “The System” and falling 

through the cracks of society’s fringes. 
Yet he and I shared a special bond of 


understanding, even though our relation- 


ship was sometimes what is called a “tough 
love” relationship; we talked, we fought; 
we laughed and we. cried together. through 
_ his many years of living homeless on the 
streets. He always told me I worried too 
much and that he was doing okay or doing 
much better, but he wasn’t fooling me. 
And how can a mother ever stop worrying 
when she knows her child is suffering? 

No human being on this earth is okay, 
or doing better, when they are without the 
basic necessities of life! How could they 
_ be?! To my understanding, one’s basic 

needs are: food, clean water, shelter, and a 
sense of support and security. These 
“things” are essential to our well-being and 
growth potential. These “things” called 
basic needs go hand in hand with a sense of 
feeling loved, valued and understood. 
Without all our needs being met, we all 
have less of a chance in life to become 
what we have been programmed to be on 
a higher lever. Please think... not even an 
animal, wild or tame, can survive without 
these same basic needs being met! 
My heart reaches out to every child — 
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especially the children — to every woman 
or man who is homeless today, and is suf- 
fering and being socially challenged in the 
world. I am not going to say that “there is 
no way in hell that this should be happen- 
ing in this day and age” — but rather, “the 
reason is in Hell that it’s happening today 
all over the world!!” 

Our children are supposed to be our 
hope and our future. Let’s all wake up, 
people! Haven’t we been sleeping long 
enough?! If you haven’t ever heard the 
cries of one small child, then maybe we 
should somehow make them all cry at one 


- time — together and loudly — so we can 


finally hear their cries! 
I would, personally, never want to 


meet a person: “who would ‘deny-4 starvitig*®’ * 
fellow human. being, food,.What kind,of,a 


Fa 2 


person could or would do that? What kind 
of a person would order that hot donated 
food (made by generous, loving hands) to 
be dumped out upon the ground right 
under their mouths? What kind of person 
would “steal” or have others “steal” some- 
one’s only possessions? 

What the hell are “Quality of Life” 
crimes? I can’t believe that homeless peo- 
ple (our people) are being so dehumanized 
in that way. The homeless people are being 
kicked, insulted and’ heAVill’ fined (physi- 
cally, mentally, emotionally and spiritual- 


‘ly)! How dare you??!! They are trying to 


live in the only way they can, for now. 

So all you so-called “public servants” 
of the people (that means ALL PEOPLE, 
you idiots!) — to all the pompous and 
selfishly well-to-do (you know who you 
are... don’t you?) —. you should stop and 
take your blinders off and see the bigger 
picture, and DO something NOW! 

Stop stripping away what little dignity 
our homeless have left for themselves. 
Stop trying to hide “the homeless prob- 
lem” under the cement somewhere. Stop 
sending disadvantaged human beings into 
an early grave, alone. As you have proba- 
bly guessed, I am highly nase I am 
also outraged over my own son’s untime- 
ly death, and the way “The System” and 
our government have looked away repeat- 
edly and haven’t resolved this problem 

before now! 

I am sickened with grief over all of this 
apathy. Apathy surely will be the downfall 
of the human race as we know it, wh are 


choose not to look into the’e eyes TERT h- 


gry face. The shame and guilt Ties rig us 


all for the things we do not do. Please, ‘let 


your actions speak so loudly that we ‘can res 
hear what you say. It will surely be a bléss- 


ing in more ways than one. 

At this time, I’d like to personally 
thank in this letter all of you that might 
have touched my son’s heart or hand, or 


My heart, and 
pieces of me, are 
lying in the ground 
with my son.... 


My heart reaches 
out to every child — 
especially the chil- 
dren — to every 
woman or man who 


is homeless today, | 


and is suffering and 


being socially chal- 


lenged in the world. 


who might have helped him in any way 
you chose to do. My gratitude and thanks 
go out to anyone who had fed him, shel- 
tered him, or had given him a job. Love 
and thanks to his many friends and associ- 
ates who spent time with him, befriended 
him, listened, consoled, encouraged, 
laughed and argued and cried and, yes, 
loved and partied with him. He’ll miss 
you too. Thank you from the depths of my 
heart. I love you and God bless. 

I have offered my tobacco in thanks to 
our Mother Earth, that “she” was there for 
my son, when I could not have been, at 
his time of passing from this world into 
the next; and I leave with Her and you 
this prayer for Trent. 


“Trent, ‘oh Mtrent: ‘my only si son.. 
St¥ou Jett this wert iron arfeeaty 
backpack by your side.. 
And as you laid down span the ground, 
Earth mother hugged you and cried. 
I’m proud of you Trent, my only son — 
You so wanted to finish what you had 
begun. ; 
You’ll always be my brave warrior, 
and a best friend, and I know the 
Ancestors are pleased that youre back 
Home with them again. 
If Creator needed you there more than 
we needed you here, 
then hear me now my son... 
Do not worry that what you had started 
will not get done, 
- That will not happen, dear son. 
Your brightness has lighted a torch, 
one to be carried on... 
and the fire that burned in you was felt 
by everyone.. 
May you ride your Spirit Horse in the 
sky, and with eagle wings, fly high. 
. May peace and harmony surround you, 
in the new life that you found. © 
Please stay strong my son and never let 
your wings touch upon the ground.. 
Thank you for leaving us your amazing 
daughter Jessica—a part of you lives on. 
- We’ll cherish, love and protect her, 
especially now that you have gone. 
Please don’t worry for us — 
all those you’ve left behind. 
Some good will come from this, I know. 
We promise, we’ll be fine. 
We shared your love and we shared 
your strength, if only for a short time; 
yoyou'll. be remembered iss my son, 
» in many-hearts,;;- | 
_ and for, Eternity,in mine. 
Ta Ho! . .. 
Peace be with us all, 
as our. wings grow stronger. 


— Trent Hayward’s mother, Thunder Eagle 
woman (Connie Connell) 


Trent 
by Ben Clarke 


Bent to that 
demon wind 
blowing from within 
and without 


without a home 

curled tight to the needle, 
cops slide you into the 
bag like you weren’t. 


Man, 

you were a great voice whose 
words we so badly need 

to hear 

here — 

haven’t got enough 

words 

to cover this hole in my gut 


feel it rotting too, 

one step behind you 
buddy man. 

i don’t want us to go there 
all of us 

togetheralone 

narcotizing 

the painjoy 

of fearsuccess. 


Was it the shadow of doug’s 
rescue? 

celebrity charge to the front page 
and outside 

the paper 

lying on the cement 

you’re dead. 


Trent man, 

why you went out that way 
curled round the needle 

on the street — no back 


| flat on it and hurting 
| medicated into no-land 


other land. 


POvenes cov 


blue land pier blue of better wombs 
i can’t dare to cross it 
i’m burnin blurry here. 


I remember the way you transcribed 
that interview 

getting it down word by word 
word for word 

but i don’t know the sound of the tape 
that was running 

inside you at the brink of extinct 

link to who we really are. 


Margot says you wouldn’t have died 
like that in Cuba 

no homeless heroin/heroes 
bunked down on concrete 


I remember the way you packed 
that pack every night — 
loading a tome from the library — 
was it Whitman? — after 


a day of pecking words on our 


_whizbangnew G4 speedsters 
while you sleep out. 
Fucking city without. 
Demon wind without 
10,000 out 
everynight out 
staying warm with blankets, 
booze, needles and shared stories 


Trent 

you told us story — your grandad 
in his crazy cave, carving art, 
cemented in at his death, 

how can you be gone? 

You can’t be gone. 

You are still here inside me 
making me look at my demons 
that could kill me slowly 

or quickly. 

For Trent Hayward, who died on the 
street on June 3, 2000. 


Ben Clarke, Media Alliance editor, worked 
with Trent as part of Raising Our Voices. 
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How Military Spending Steals From The Poor 


by Sandra Schwartz 


66 e are a soul-sick society,” 
declared Reverend James 
Lawson during a lecture 
delivered at the Metropolitan Community 
Church in San Francisco on June 5. Rev. 
Lawson, colleague and friend to Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., reminded the 
audience that King’s message. was not 
limited to civil rights, but included the 
healing of a society that had allowed such 
hatred to grow and become the status quo. 
“An injustice anywhere is a threat to 
justice everywhere,” reminded Lawson as 
he encouraged the audience to act locally, 
but think nationally and globally, because 
the problems that we face in our local 
communities have links to global issues. 
One very obvious link is military 
spending. Congress and the White House 


continue to increase the Pentagon’s bud-’ 


get, while cutting the life blood from pro- 
grams in our local communities. The 
National Priorities Project’s newly 
released The State Of The States 2000: 
The 3rd Annual Assessment of the State 
We’re In, clearly documents the losses 
that California has sustained in the critical 
areas of economic security, health, educa- 


tion, housing, and the environment. For 


example, in 1998, California received $1 
billion fewer dollars for community-based 
programs than it did in 1980. 

The streets of San Francisco, Oakland 
and every other U.S. city exemplify the 
human pain these numbers represent. In 
the 1980s, Ronald Reagan cut federal 
funding for low-income housing dramati- 
cally, and the number of people living on 
the streets has been rising ever since. In 
the Bay Area, where housing is scarce and 
the prices are astronomical, the issue is 
particularly salient; 51 percent of renters 
in San Francisco and 47 percent in 
Oakland are unable to afford the “Fair 

Market Rent.” ; 

“Nationwide 12 million people earn less 
than half their community’s median 
income level and pay out 50 percent or 
more of that for housing, or live in sub- 
standard housing: 4.5 million are children, 
1.5 million are elderly and 1 million are 
disabled.” (State of the States 2000.) This 
population is also the most vulnerable to 
market pressures as they can be evicted 
through various means and then must com- 
pete in the rental market. People who own 
their homes have mortgage payments that 
are predictable and tax deductible. 

Betty Brown, a Berkeley activist, 
retired public school nurse and coordina- 


tor of Common Agenda, says, “I do not: 


like seeing homeless people on the streets. 
It makes me feel bad. It makes me mad. 
We are a rich country; it isn’t necessary to 
have such suffering.” 

Brown and other activists from two 
Bay Area coalitions are striving to rede- 
fine national security in terms of the 
American people’s well-being. Do we 
have national security when our schools 


are falling apart? In California, 87 percent - 
of the schools need repair to be consid- — 


ered in “good overall condition,” more 


than 50 percent of all students are below . 


grade level in math, reading and science, 
and 24 percent of adults are illiterate. Yet, 
or maybe because of these numbers, we 
are building many new prisons to house 
the exploding prison population. 

Doesn’t our national well-being 
depend on a literate, involved electorate? 
Isn’t our national security predicated on 
the belief that all people should have a 
chance to achieve their dreams? This is a 
piece of that soul-sickness that Lawson 
was describing. Something is wrong when 
some young people perceive themselves 
to be nothing but prison fodder. 

The sickness doesn’t end there, though; 
it continues. In fact, according to The 


‘We are a soul-sick 
society. An injustice 
anywhere is a threat to 
justice everywhere.” 


— Rev. James Lawson 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


State of the States 2000, things are getting — 


worse. More children are living in poverty 
now: 23.6 percent, up from 15.25 percent 
in 1980. More children have no health 
insurance, more low-wage working par- 
ents have no insurance. 

The soul-sickness includes reality and 
our perception of reality. News reports 
imply that everyone is benefiting from the 
current economic boom without revealing 
the fact that the jobs with the most pro- 
jected growth pay poverty wages, less 
than $16,530 per year. Currently, 15.4 
percent of all Californians live in, poverty,, 
including 698,000 ‘children who live in 


families that do not have enough’ food to 


meet their basic needs. The fact that most 
of these jobs don’t include benefits and 
training is hidden in the glare of low 
unemployment statistics. 

People caught in this cycle of poverty 
are blamed for their circumstances. For 
some, these times are indeed good; the 
rich are richer, and the poor are poorer. 
“Welfare reform” is removing people 
from the welfare rolls. Yet the federal 
government has given California 56 per- 
cent less money for job training; Head 
Start. programs now serve only 10.4 per- 
cent of eligible children; and the Food. 


Stamp program has been cut by 22-per- 


cent since 1996. 

The future looks even bleaker, with 
greater levels of spending on war 
machines and less money to care for the 
American people. The Pentagon, 
President Clinton and. the Congress are 
busy with tales about the dangers of 
“rogue states” and the necessity for fight- 
ing two large-scale wars at one time in 
two different parts of the world. No one is 
willing to stand up and tell the Emperor 
that he is wearing no clothes. 


‘Consequently, the projected. Pentagon 4 at 
campus of the University of California, 


budget has increased to $306.3 billion for 
FY 2001 — 51 percent of the discre- 
tionary budget. This is two-and-a-half 
times the military budgets of Russia, 
China, and the six countries deemed to be 
potential regional threats combined. 
Future budget proposals would take more 
money from community-based programs 


to pay for a proposed ‘increase of $100 bib? 


lion in Pentagon funding>déversix years, 
or 56 percent of the discretionary budget. 


The Balanced Budget Act‘of 1997: 
requires that if money is added to:one line: 


item like the Pentagon, an’ equal amount 
must be subtracted from other line items. 
This means more and deeper-cuts into 
health, education, housing, environment 


$285.3 
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and other programs that benefit people. 

It is time for the American people to do 
something about this. Common Agenda 
and Progressive Challenge, two coalition 
groups in which American Friends 
Service Committee staff participate, are 
planning a forum on these issues with our 
Bay Area legislators. U.S. Representative 
Barbara Lee has agreed to participate. 
Nancy Pelosi, Lynn Woolsey, Pete Stark, 
Ellen Tauscher, and Tom Lantos will be 
invited.. The public. forum is planned. for 
September 23, 2000, at 10 a.m., on the 


Berkeley, and will include speakers on all 


these issues of military spending, eco- 


nomic inequality, and the reduction in 
spending for needed social services. 

We need people to let their 
Congressional representative know that 
they care about these issues, and that we 
want,them.te do more.than vote “right.” 
Quri representatives must. work with us to 
educate the public and their fellow con- 
gressional colleagues about the critical 
nature of these issues. They need to build 
strong coalitions. They need to expose the 
dirt on the military. They need to fight 
hard for the basic inalienable rights of all 
people to have access to decent schools, a 


Food & Job Other EPA Health 
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clean environment, affordable health care, 
decent housing, and an economy that. 
serves everyone. These are the measures 
of. security that have value and meaning, 
not the number of fighter planes, bombs 
and nuclear submarines stockpiled wait- 
ing to destroy life. 

If -we are only as strong as our ae 


link, we are in real trouble; because our. : 
weak links are not just the millions of 


people who were considered too insignifi- 


cant to care about, but the deep malaise of — 


a society that can allow this to happen. 
We all suffer when children go hungry, 
when it is OK for some people’s sons and 
daughters to be prison fodder, rather than 


young men and women whose intelli- _ 


gence and promise are valued. 

‘We all lose when violence tears apart 
communities and families. We may think 
that these statistics are about somebody 
else, but everyone is affected by random. 
violence bred from rage and desperation. 
Gated communities and locked doors can- 
not stop the truth. Everyone lives in the 
world that we have created. 


For more information or to get involved, 
call Betty Brown, Common Agenda: (510) 
524-6071; or Sandra Schwartz, AFSC: (415) 
565-0201, ext. 24. 
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Help for Homeless Men at Berkeley Food Project 


by Lydia Gans 


alk through the gate alongside 
the Veteran’s Memorial 
Building on Center Street in 


Berkeley any evening after 5 o’clock and 
you'll see a pleasant little garden with 
places to sit and chill out. Go inside, 
down some steps into the basement of the 


building, past the intake desk, and you ie 


find a mellow scene. 
- It’s the shelter for men who are home- 


less run by the Berkeley Emergency Food | 


and Housing Project (usually referred to 
simply as the Food Project). There’s a 
lounge area with a TV, a large room with 
round tables for eating, reading, studying 
or socializing, and a series of alcoves with 
neatly made bunk beds. Almost all the 
men are here for more than just a bed for 
the night. They are getting counseling and 
referrals into recovery programs, educa- 
tion, job training and referrals, money 

management, and support from staff and 
each other to get on their feet. 

“We have quite a few success stories,” 
says Wanda Williams, senior staff person 
at the shelter. “Guys come in having lost 
everything. We help them turn around, 
find employment, housing, a way back 
into society.” 

Walter, one of the clients, agrees. A 
year ago he was being evicted from the 
Albany Landfill. “Went from landfill to 
nowhere to go — the whole winter,” he 
recalls. “It was hell.” Here he has gotten 
help, learned a lot and is looking at a pro- 
ductive future. He has decided, “I want to 
be part of the community.” 

Since being employed is, for those who 
are not disabled, clearly a prerequisite for 
getting into housing, the Food Project 
works closely with the Jobs Consortium. 

Dennis is one of the success stories. “TI 
started off homeless,” he says. “The shelter 

’ gave me a place to stay. Then I went to the 
Jobs Consortium, went to class, went to jan- 
itor training school, graduated, got a job. 
Interview coming up with the school dis- 
trict.” Staying clean and sober, and saving 
his money, Dennis looks forward to having 
enough to start looking for an apartment. 
Willie is another man who has gotten a 
job and is now saving to get into housing 
for himself and his children. Being in the 
shelter makes it possible. “This is a good 
place, one of the best I’ve come across,” 
he says. Al also just got a job and agrees 


Senior staff member Wanda Williams (far right) talks with residents of the 
Berkeley Food Project’s shelter for homeless men. 
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A year ago, Walter was evicted from the Albany Landfill. 
“IT went from landfill to nowhere to go — the whole win- 
ter,’ he recalls. “It was hell.” At the Food Project, he has 
gotten help, learned a lot and is looking at a new future. 


“this place is great.” He’s one of the peo- 
ple who worked to create the garden at the 
entrance to the building. 

A new policy that allows the men to 
get extensions beyond the 30-day limit 
that was imposed until recently has helped 
enable many more of the men to get back 
on their feet. Now they can stay up to 90 
days, or even longer, if they have a plan 
and are working and saving money. 

What makes the extension program 
work so well is cooperation with other 
agencies such as the Jobs Consortium and 
good coordination with the other resources 
of the Food Project. The multi-service cen- 
ter at Trinity Methodist Church is a place 
where people can make phone calls, get 
messages and mail, legal help, money man- 
agement, referrals to shelters and other 
community resources, or just drop in and 
relax for a few hours on weekdays when 
they have no place else to go. 

The Berkeley Food Project is doing 
well, helping many speople. Since 
Episcopal Charities took over management 


of the Food Project last year, there has 
been a vast improvement in the administra- 
tive and financial management of the pro- 
ject. Longtime staff members who have 
been through the agonizing ups and downs 
over the years are feeling encouraged. 

Now there are new mechanisms for 
coordinating the various functions 
between the Women’s Center on Dwight 
Way, the men’s shelter at the Veteran’s 
Building and the multi-service center at 
Trinity. This means that staff at the differ- 


ent facilities can work together to develop 
plans that will serve the best interests of 
their clients. The Women’s Center has 
expanded to a third floor providing transi- 
tional housing, and some new services are 
being offered at the multi-service center. 
More people are being helped for longer 
periods of time. 

The Berkeley Food Project is doing 
well, but faced with the need for its ser- 
vices, can it ever do enough? The exten- 
sion program, which allows people to stay 
in the shelter for as long as 90 days rather 


than 30, is a response to the fact that even 
with a regular job there is no way a person 
can save enough money in 30 days to pay 
first and last month’s rent and security 
deposit — even if they could find a place 
to live in that time. And with the way the - 
rental market is going, 90 days is hardly 
enough time to find adequate housing. 

The hours that the shelters are open have 
been extended. And recognizing that home- 
less people can’t afford nourishing meals in 
restaurants, breakfast and supper are, or 
should be, served in the shelters. But that is 
not in the budget, so they have to depend on 
volunteers organized by churches and other 
organizations. Sometimes the volunteers 
just don’t show up and a member of the 
shelter staff has to dash out to buy food and 
prepare an emergency meal. That happens 
more often than it should. 

The staff members, counselors, case 
managers, and program coordinators of 
the Food Project are dedicated to their 
work and committed to their clients. Since 
the change in management, they are feel- 
ing more secure in their jobs than they did 
before. But they work very hard, put in 
long hours, and they still can never be 
sure that there won’t be a funding cut that 
will eliminate their jobs. Many of them do 
this work because they feel a special 
“calling.” They understand and care about 
their clients. Often they’ ve experienced 
homelessness or poverty themselves. 

The Berkeley Food Project is doing 
well for the hundred or so individuals get- 
ting its services at any one time. But even 
for the ones who receive shelter, the safe- 
ty net is hanging by a very thin thread. 
For thousands of others, there is no safety 
net at all. The charities, the churches, and 
organizations like the Food Project are not 
a substitute for state social and economic 
institutions committed to taking care of all 


people in need. A few dedicated workers 
are not a substitute for a society that cares 


about all its members. 

The problems of poverty, homelessness, 
hunger and sickness in our country are far, 
far deeper than the Berkeley Food Project 
can cope with. And it will only get worse. 
That’s why part of their mission statement 
is so very relevant now: “Where it is 
appropriate ... we engage in advocacy and 
community education to change the larger 
economic and political systems that allow 
poverty and homelessness to continue.” 


State of the Cities: Screwed 


by Robert Stevens 


n the shark tank of economic growth, 
Washington officials seem to have 
tossed buckets of bloody meat upon 
drowning low-income families, cap- 
sized by Housing and Urban 
Development’s (HUD) $2.5 billion budget 
cut implemented by the House 
Appropriations Committee (HAC), 
according to a State of the Cities report 


issued June 12 by Housing Secretary 


Andrew Cuomo. 

“The cuts approved by the Committee 
today are an attack on the poorest and 
most vulnerable families in America, and 
will prevent families trapped in poverty 
from joining the rest of America in pros- 
perity,” said Cuomo, who released the 
report in an address to the U-S. 
Conference of Mayors meeting in Seattle. 

Cuomo goes on to say that the cuts will 
eliminate funding to create jobs and 
affordable housing “at a time when many 
House Republicans are advocating a new 
tax cut that primarily benefits the wealthi- 
est Americans.” 

While the report shows that nearly 4.6 
million city residents have gained 


employment since President Clinton took 
office in 1993, one-eighth of the cities 
still remain unduly burdened with high 
unemployment and high poverty rates. In 
1999, a total of 67 of the nation’s 539 
central cities had unemployment rates 
higher than the national rate. 

The wildfire heat of the high-tech indus- 
try that is fueling economic growth is burn- 
ing up affordable housing in cities through- 


paying more than 50 percent of their 
income for rent, the “Digital Divide” 
appears to be creating an American caste 
system as fixed and impassable as that of 
India. Apparently, those city-dwellers who 
do not work within the high-tech industries 
are screwed, especially minorities and 
immigrants, judging from the report. 

Of the budget cuts approved, $28 mil- 
lion was “HAC-ed” off housing assistance 


With 5.4 million low-income families living in substandard 
housing or paying more than 50 percent of their income for 
rent, the “Digital Divide” appears to be creating a U.S. 
caste system as impassable as that of India. City-dwellers 
who do not work in the high-tech industries are screwed. 


Gus 


out the nation. Of the 25 ‘metropolitan areas’ 
identified as top high-tech markets,'21' had? 
rent increases greater than inflation. And: 
since the Appropriations Committee 
butchered President Clinton’s request for 
120,000 Section 8 rental assistance vouch- 
ers, low-income families are screwed. 

With 5.4 million low-income American 
families living in substandard housing or 
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cilibys 
for Beal eae ‘AIDS, $180 million 
slashed from, homeless assistance pro- 
grams, $69 million gnawed off the elderly 
housing budget, and $20 million axed 
away from faith-based organizations that 
help supply and promote fair housing. 

They’ re all screwed. 

Congressman John J. LaFalce of New 
York said, “The State of the Cities report 


demonstrates the... urgency of quickly 
enacting the president’s New Markets 
Initiative to expand the reach of our 
national economic ees to under Ber 
forming communities.” 

Lose your job? Need a place to stay 
until you get back on your feet? Well, 
welcome to life in the big city — now 
bend over... 


HOMELESS 

by Joy Bright 
Psychologically speaking, 
We’re all quite insane. 
Financially speaking, 

We're a taxpayers’ drain. 
Religiously speaking, 

We're a very fertile ground. 
Anthropologically speaking, 
We’ve always been around. 


Individually speaking, 
We’re nothing to fear; 


But, popularly speaking, 
They wish we'd disappeat. 


Rent Hikes Pius Housing SHORTAGE EQuaLs HOMELESSNESS 


Homeless people speak 
out about devastating 
rent hikes and a cata- 
strophic shortage of 
affordable housing. 


Editor’s Note: As part of Affordable 
Housing Week, East Bay Housing 
Organizations held a conference on June 
3 in Oakland where people spoke out 
about their experiences of eviction and 
homelessness. The following presenta- 
tions are a grim warning that the safety 
net has fallen apart for nearly everyone, 
due to rising rents, housing shortfalls, 
and welfare cuts. As Jim Sheridan elo- 
quently declared: “Homelessness is not 
just a problem for poor, uneducated 
people. It goes across all strata of soci- 
ety, and anybody in the middle class 
who doesn’t have a family to pick them 
up can be homeless too, very quickly.” 


Isn’t it morally outrageous that 
we’re subsidizing people with 
second houses when you’ve got 
people on the street? People 
are living up in the hills and 
living out of garbage cans. Ive 
had enguelel oe 3 


I can give you an idea of what it is like 
from a person who has a disability. Right 
now, I’m getting treatment for major 
depression, and I’m getting a lot better, 
and I’m thinking about getting back i in the 
work force, maybe next year hopefully. 
But it was a long haul. 

I’m a college graduate, and the last 
good job that I had, I was an accountant 
up at Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory. I 
want to let you know that this homeless- 


ness is not just a problem for poor, unedu-. 


cated people. It goes across all strata of 


society, and anybody that is in the middle — 
class who doesn’t have a family to pick 
them up can be homeless too, very quick- . 


ly, maybe within a year or so. 

I was in Berkeley. What happened was 
that I didn’t realize that I had this depres- 
sion, and the way that I was dealing with 
it was I was self-medicating. I was using 
alcohol, marijuana, a little bit of cocaine 


too. Unfortunately, I was in a real down- 


ward spiral and finally I lost my good job. 


I mean, I just didn’t show up; I stopped: 


showing up. I stopped functioning. Then I 
had a series of lesser jobs and I went 
through my savings, and then ‘you finally 
get evicted, and you’re on the street. 

I lived in a shelter and then I was in the 
shelter at the Berkeley Emergency Food 
Project. Pll tell you, living in the shelter is 
not very ideal. This shelter was not dan- 
gerous. I felt safe there, but the biggest 
problem that I had there was sleep depri- 
vation. The lights went out around 11:00, 
and then they’d go on at 6:00, right. We 
had to be out by 6:30, but the noise didn’t 
go down until about 1:00 or 2:00, so you 
didn’t get to sleep until about 1:00, 2:00, 
and you’re up again by 5:00. So you get 
about three hours sleep. 

Now can you imagine having a major 
depression and for six months at a time 
you’re having three hours of sleep? What 


y) name. is Tun Sheridan and 1 4 
| live in Berkeley. was | home- , 
Bless for about two-and-a-half 
years over a four-year period, and maybe 


newspapers, and I see California’s got an 
-increasing population, so that puts pres- 
- sure on housing. We’ ve got the stock.mar- - 
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In the Bay Area, evictions and homelessness strike people from all walks of life, all races, young and old alike. 


The Safety Net Has Fallen Apart for the Poor, But Not the Rich 


that does, it’s stringing you out. That’s 
what it’s like to be homeless and have a 
disability. I didn’t get my Social Security 
for four years. I got turned down all the 
way through the whole system. I had to get 
a lawyer, filed suit in federal court. We 
finally got it done, but it took (so long). 
What I’m just trying to point out is you 
think if you’re working, you’re a middle- 
class person, the safety net is there. Hey! 
It’s not there: It’s not really there. You 
have to claw and struggle: for everything ~ 


that you get: == eset ee 24446, = . 
We tried te sneak in and geta little. Ser; 


Let me just relate to you one story that I 
was outraged at when I was homeless. 
Remember the big fire up in Oakland? One 
of the things when you’re in a shelter, 
you’ ve got about 15 hours of time on your 

- hands (when you’re not allowed in the - 
shelter). We used to hang around up on the 
UC campus. The Red Cross set up an 
emergency center in the Student Union 
there for all these folks who were now 
homeless, and you should see the resources 


that-v were made available because they — 
pper-middle-class'peoplez ov acri ye 


<aeig yent alAal, 


One of. the.best. sources, of help. that LE. . ari 
got was UA Homes in Berkeley and vice 
Susan Felix. I wait to thank you, Susan. » 
She was instrumental in starting this 
house. It’s 74 SRO units, and I was very 
fortunate to get one; and had I not gotten 
into there, I would certainly have been 
homeless another three years, and I don’t 
know what kind of psychological shape I 
would have been in after three more years 
in the shelter. And the other area I got 
good help was the Berkeley Mental 
Health Services, which I have nothing but 
good things to say about. So it was UA 
Homes and Berkeley Mental Health that, I 
think, really helped me. 

It’s really grim out there. I have an 
economics background. I can read the 


ore 


vice. ‘They filtered all of us out, as the 
poor homeless — only the upper-middle- 
class homeless got these resources. It’s 

_ amazing what kind of a response you can 
get when you’re talking about people that 
have more political clout. I was es 
by that, just totally outraged. 

I’m very grateful for being where I am 
right now but, unfortunately, there are a 
lot of people who don’t have that, and 
there are a lot of people who are going to 
be losing their jobs. If you’ve got a psy- 
chological disability, and you don’t have a 
family, you’re going to hit the beach, or 
be out on the street; you’re going to be out 
there a couple of years, because the feder- 
al government is not going to give it to 
you unless you are raving in the street. It’s 
bad, and it’s-getting worse. 


ket boom, so they’re throwing money at 
housing; that raises property values, and. 
that affects rents. Rents, will. go up, then. . 
the high-tech types drive them up further. 

_ Just to give you a specific example of . 
what the pressures are: In the downtown 
Berkeley area, there are a couple of single 
residence hotels that, four years ago, a 
friend of mine moved in there, and -he was 
paying $350 a month. Right now, he’s 
telling me it costs about $600 to some- 
body moving in, so we’re talking almost 
doubling rents in four years. Doubling! 
The other hotel, the Nash, is a little better 
and another friend of mine is over there. 
He’s paying over $200 a week. All right! 
We’re talking doubling, rents| in, four,;, 
years. This gives you an idea. | ... 

Now, Social Security is Son cone. 
and most people on Social Security are 
getting between $700 and $800 a month 
now. Four years ago you could afford to 
live on Social Security, get a house. You 
can’t do it anymore. It’s almost impossi- 
ble, so the situation is etting from bad tu 
absolutely catastrophic. It is absurd. 


ry name 1S William Garrett, and 
for a period of nine years, I 
was homeless, up until April 1, 
2000. During the time I was homeless, 
I’ve encountered all kinds of difficulties 
with the police department, even with the . 
citizens of the community: “Don’t stay 
here. We don’t want you staying on our 
property. You can’t sleep here.” I’ve 
seen women and children go through the 
same thing. But on April the Ist, I was 
able to win an appeal from the Veteran’s 
Administration and I was able to move 
back into, my apartment in Emeryville. 

.» But. today we are talking about afford- 
able housing. We are not talking about the 
people that make $30,000 and $40,000 a 
year. What about the people that draw 
$364 a month, $4,500 a year, $6,000 a 
year? There should be places for them 
also “°° -dable housing shouldn’t be so 
iar .or the people with upper incomes, 
but for the man that’s trying to take care of 


| Shelters Are Not the ‘Answer. 
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It seems to me that the powers that be 
have to couple the idea of subsidies for 
poor housing, and, at the same time, sub- 
sidies for upper-middle-class and wealthy 
housing. I’m talking about writing off a 
mortgage interest. I’m talking about writ- 
ing off local property taxes. They don’t 
want to talk about that huge amount of 
subsidies going in to wealthy people at the 
same time you talk about subsidizing poor 
folks. Give you an example: If you’re a * 
millionaire and you can write off a mort- 
gage ‘up to'a million dollars, mortgage 
‘rates ‘arezabout'nine’percent::That’s 
$90,000:a year’and if you’re up the third — 
bracket you’re going to pay $30,000 less 
in taxes. The government is going to give - 
the millionaire $30,000 to live in that big 


house right now. That is a subsidy. That is. Wi 
welfare, but we don’t call it welfare when ; ga 
wealthy people get it. in 
So, what I’m suggesting is this advodal or 
cy. You’ve got to bring this issue in, and re 
you’vevgot to force them. Say, “Hey, nc 
you’re pouring all this money into Uy 
wealthy people and they can write off a - sh 
second house at the same time!” Isn’t that 1 
morally outrageous that we’re subsidizing ar 
people with second houses when you’ve 
got people on the street? People are living of 
up in the hills and living out of garbage © Ww 


cans. I’ve had enough! That’s enough! 


a family all alone, on. nothing. 

I know a man that I was in the shelter 
with that’s sleeping i in his car right now, 
because the City of Oakland only gives | 
him $24 a month, and that’s not enough. 
to keep gas in his car to keep him. warm 
at night, or to take him from point A to 
point B. He’s 61 years old, and he needs 
a hip replacement operation. Where is he 
going to recover at? Where’s his place of 
recovery? After he gets out of the hospi- 
tal — what, sleep in his car? That’s not a 
good place to be once you go through a 
hip surgery. 

There should be some type of housing 
for this man. Shelters are not the answer. 
That’s just a temporary thing, something 
to carry you over during the rainy season. 
Affordable housing means that you can 
put an egg in the skillet, yourself, in the 
morning, cooking; and stay in your house 
all day long. There should be affordable 
housing. That’s all I have to say. 
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POOR PEOPLE 
SPEAK OUT 


Against Rising 


Rents, Escalating 
Evictions and 
Housing Shortfages 


Is money more important 
than our children? There 
needs to be a stop to the ris- 
ing rents and more afford- 
able housing; otherwise we 
are going to deal with much 
more homelessness, drug 
abuse, crimes and suicides. — 


Isolated even in the midst of a crowd, a homeless woman shows wit a onely life paiple alate on the street. 
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Children Pay the Final Price for the Greed of Landlords 


'y name is Melissa Harris, and 
T’m a single mom with two kids. 
I’m from Hayward, and I’m on 


the board of Allied Housing of Hayward, 
and I represent the Linkages Program, 
which is for affordable housing. I’m very 
grateful for this opportunity to speak. First, 
I would. like to share a little bit about 


myself and my background to give you all . 


an idea.of where I’m coming from. 
‘I grew up in New Jersey, and moved 
out to California in 1977. I grew up in San 
-Mateo County, and then moved to 


Hayward about eight years ago because. . 
the.rent.was_much. cheaper there, I’ve. 
lived. an: average life: From:the age:of 18... 
I lived on my own and took care of 


myself. I have always loved the Bay Area. 
I had made this my home. 

About three years ago, I was dealing 
with a now-former husband, who had.a 
gambling problem and a knack for going 
in and out of jail. We had a son, and one 
on the way, when one day he gambled our 
rent money for the last time. I decided to 
not be codependent anymore, so I packed 
up, filed for divorce, and checked into a 
shelter to begin rebuilding my life. I had 


“ono job, and I was five months pregnant, 


~~ and had my five-year-old son. 

We stayed in two shelters over a period 
of three months, and during the second 
week of Benes in the shelter, I was 


informed of the Linkages Program that 
helps single parents regain their stability 
and housing. This program would pay 70 
percent of my rent for up to 15 months, 
but only six months in my particular case, 
because of my inability to find proper 
childcare in the allotted time that the pro- 
gram gave me. 

I finally found a beautiful two-bed- 
room, one-bathroom apartment with a 
large, fenced-in patio, two laundry facili- 
ties, a pool, gym, close to virtually every- 
thing, The rent started out at $725, and I 


own. I was very excited, and I’m sure my 


children were too. I got my daycare 


license pretty quick, and business was, 
basically, booming. 

Well, another six months was about to 
pass, and my rent would be raised to 
$825. Six months after that, $875; six 
months later, $900. I signed a one-year 


lease, and now I just reached the end of . 


that lease at the end of June, and the 

beginning of July my rent will be $1,000. 
Currently, I have both of my. sons in 

school and I do only after-school daycare, 


Wiisevess ioultimately responsible for the rising market ~ 


rates, I want them all to ‘ktiow that 


tact 


they 1 may be getting © " 


rich, money-wise, but what else are they really gaining? 
Where do you think this puts our children? 


had to sign a six-month lease initially; and 
because I started out paying only 30 per- 
cent of the rent, it did not affect me. 

The idea of a rent increase never 
entered my mind, basically, because I was 
so happy to be in our own place, let alone 
have.a roof over our heads. 

Anyway, after six months, my rent rose 


_ to $775. I had checked out about nine dif- 


ferent daycare sites for my newborn, and 
much to my dismay, I was not satisfied at 


~ all, so I decided to open a daycare of my 


as I have decided to further my education 
and go to college so I can make enough 


money where rent is not even an issue..In - 


the meantime, my whole life revolves 
around the rent. Although I am deter- 
mined to stay stable, it is very hard. 

I know I’m not alone, because almost 
everyone that lives in my complex feels 
the same way. Many people have moved 
to stay with relatives, etc., and that seems 
to be the top subject with practically 
everyone I see. Sadly, I see homeless peo- 


ple around all the time, and_I think that 
was me, and could one day again be me. 

I ask myself again and again, where is 
the compassion for our fellow human 
beings? What about the children? How are 
they going to carry on, make the world a 
better place, when they too are under great . 
stress because their parents are? 

Owning my own home is looking more 
like a joke, thinking: about what I will - 
have to pay once I’m finally able to buy.- 
one. So just imagine what it will be like . 
for our children. Does anyone think about 


. that, or why don’t they even care? Is _ 
money more important than our children? 


You can’t ‘be too ‘selfish because, like itor 
not, we all have to live together. 
Basically, I did not come here today for 
sympathy or pity, but change. There needs 
to be a stop to the rising rents and much 
more affordable housing projects; other- 
wise we, meaning everyone, are going to 
deal with much more homelessness, drug 
abuse, crimes and suicides. Where do you 


‘think this puts our children? 


Whoever is ultimately responsible for 
the rising market rates, I want them all to 
know that they may be getting rich, 
‘money-wise, but what else are they really 
gaining? In the long run, the problems 
will outweigh the benefits because people 
are being forced from their homes in the 
Bay Area. 


Virtually No Affordable Housing for Poor Families with Children 


; ve looked in the papers rele 
giously for rentals. There’s _ 
nothing affordable. And the 
rooms won’t take kids. 


& Aly name is Maria Dominguez, 
and I live in Martinez. I’m a 
. ¥ Msingle mother with three chil- 


dren ranging in age from eight to five 
years old. I work full time as a house- 
keeper, and I became homeless due to 
domestic violence. I’m here today to 
share a bit of the obstacles and challenges 
I’ve faced with homelessness. When I 
think back to this time in my life, I feel a 
lot of gratefulness and relief in overcom- 
ing homelessness and achieving afford- 
able housing. 

My story really begins and ends there. 
What friend, shelter or place was I going 
to stay at tonight? How would I be able to 
achieve housing without a stable place to 
stay, to save money and work? The shel- 


© ters were full. How long will ‘the money 


last staying in the cheapest motel in town, 
and preparing my meals day to day? 

I can’t cook. I have no stove, can’t 
afford the unit with a kitchenette, and 1 
only have two days left here. I used my 
homeless money from AFDC, and it gave 
me another two weeks stay there. I’m 
broke, and I have to leave this room that’s 
been my safe haven for a while. 

Where is the safest place to go that has 
bathrooms, and the kids can play all day? 
How long is this going to continue, and 
how am I going to continue? How am I 
going to work, save money and get out of 


this rut, without a place; ‘Phone hase? 21080 
_ last address I uséd to live at? How am I 
going to gét'the call to know if I’ve been 


I’ve looked in the papers ‘yeligiously for 


rentals I’ll be able to afford. There’s noths: 


ing affordable. And the rooms won’t take 
kids. The rental agents who place you with 
a suitable roommate want to charge me 
with the same price as a two-bedroom 
apartment. If I could afford this, I would be 
living in one. Still, however discouraging 
this is, I put in my $15 to $30 credit check 


"at the places I can afford — $90 down the © 


drain; three applications, three denials. 


I don’t make three times the amount of | 


the rent; I have too many people for a one 

bedroom; or even if I get the place, how 

am I going to pay first, last and deposit? 
The low-income apartments’ waiting 


' list'is anywhere from a year to five years. 


I’m living day to day. I’m going to be a 
reliable, stable, productive member of 
society. I only wish I knew where I was 
going to stay tonight. I need to get to 
work so I can start saving money. 

I’m overwhelmed and tired. The humili- 
ation of filling out these applications — 
where! wall F pat may last’ address, show my 


hired for a job? I’m still on the waiting list 
at the shelter. Welfare can’t help me. I 
can’t find a place that’s cheap enough in 
order to utilize their program. There aren’t 
many options or places to turn. © 

This is just a glimpse into the humilia- 
tion and hopelessness I felt when I was 


homeless. Without the family shelters and 
transitional programs like Mountain 
View, I wouldn’t have been able to get on 
my feet. It took me. nine months before I 
was able to get into their program. 

There aren’t enough homeless shelters 
for families or singles. Without.the emer- 
gency Section 8 certificate, I wouldn't 
have been able to achieve housing or been 
able to afford it; even then, trying to find 
a place that you can afford, that will 
accept Section 8, is virtually impossible. 


Poor People 
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nance allalong. = =. 

On June 27, the Oakland City Council 
upheld the divine right of landlords to 
“unparalleled profits by voting against Just 
Cause, but did pass some watered-down 
revisions of Oakland’s rental laws, impos- 


ing a two-year freeze on rent increases 
after 30-day evictions. This measure shows — 


the considerable clout of tenant organizers 


in City Hall, and represents one of the only _ 
setbacks for the landlord lobby in many 


years. The City Council also yoted to con 


_ tinue the current 3 percent limit on rent 
increases for the next year, and directed — 
their staff to research providing increased 


protections for seniors, the disabled and 
terminally ill tenants facing eviction. 

Despite the lukewarm: support some of 
their proposals received, tenant advocates 
who turned out at an eviction protest at 
Jerry Brown’s loft the next day after the 
council vote, on June 28, were outraged at 
the council’s action. James Thomas, the 
executive director of Emergency Services 
Network, put it bluntly: “Last night’s 
council meeting was a travesty.” 

Alex Salazar, an organizer of the Just 
Cause campaign, said, “We saw Ignacio 
De La Fuente, who rode the back of the 
labor movement into power, turning his 
back on his own community. And Nate 
Miley is only listening to those who own 
property. He’s not listening to renters.” 

Salazar described the efforts of 
Sentinel Fair Housing and other agencies 
in laboriously putting together the names 
and addresses of thousands of Oakland 
citizens who have been evicted for no 
cause. “Nate Miley said he wanted proof, 
' not rhetoric,” said Salazar. “We gave it to 
him. At the last council meeting, they 
asked us to present them with proof of 
evictions. Last night, we plopped down all 
the names and addresses. But they went 
back on their word. oe 

‘It’s insulting that they make demands 
of activists and then ignore us. They’re 
playing tricks and they’re dodging the 
issue. For them to turn their backs on their 
brothers and sisters is not only wrong, it’s 
completely irresponsible. It shows no 
moral strength, especially for those who 
have risen to power as part of a broader 
civil rights movement.” 

It was predictable that Spees, a conser- 
vative who has voted with the consistency 
of a metronome for the interests of big 
business and landlords year after year in 
his interminable reign as the gray emi- 
nence of the affluent white populace of 
the Oakland hills, would vote down Just 
Cause. But activists are dismayed at the 
performance of De La Fuente and Miley, 
who pose as progressives, then come up 
with excuses to justify a reactionary stand 
on housing issues. 

Miley and De La Fuente have failed in 
their duty to be watchful stewards con- 
cerned about the well-being of the majori- 
ty of Oakland residents. In saying that 
there is no hard evidence of a crisis in 
evictions and housing affordability, how 
could these officials have failed to take 
heed of the City of Oakland’s own official 
five-year housing plan which shows that a 
staggering 47 percent of Oakland house- 
holds are experiencing housing problems, 
including 39 percent who are paying more 
than a third of their income for housing 
(the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development describes that as a 
destabilizing economic predicament). 

A nearly unbelievable 83,210 Oakland 
residents need housing assistance, accord- 
ing to housing director Roy Schweyer. 
Nearly 7,000 Oakland residents are on a 
three-to-five-year waiting list for Section 8 
vouchers and public housing, but tens of 
thousands of low-income people have long 


STREET SPIRIT 


since given up hope of finding housing 
assistance, and the Housing Authority’s 
waiting list is now closed..The last time it 
was opened briefly, in August, 1999, 
12,000 people applied in one day. 

Housing prices in Oakland increased 
by 17.5 percent from 1998 to 1999, bal- 
looning to an average cost of $276,000, 
according to a state survey. Figures com- 
piled by Alameda County show that there 
has been a 35 percent increase in rental 
prices in just the last.18 months in 
Alameda County, and that a 300 percent 
increase in 30-day, no-cause evictions has 
been reported since January, 1999. 

This amounts to a full-fledged housing 
emergency in Oakland, and it falls dispro- 
portionately on people of color. Ira 
Jacobowitz, who works for the Eviction 
Defense Center, testified to the Oakland 
City Council’s economic development 
committee on June 13 that African- 
American tenants suffer 75 percent of all 
no-cause evictions in Oakland, and an 
additional 17 percent of 30-day evictions 
are given to Latino and Asian renters. 

“Do your math,” Jacobowitz told the 
council. ““That’s 92 percent people of color 
evicted for no reason in Oakland. But we 
know the reason: to raise the rent.” 

At the June 13th hearing, Sean Heron, 


executive director of East Bay Housing 


Organizations, displayed a large map of 
Oakland showing, in living color, that 
1,523 no-cause evictions occurred from 
July, 1998, to March, 2000, and predomi- 
nantly impacted people of color. The map 
graphically showed that nearly all the 
evictions occurred in the flatland neigh- 
borhoods, where low-income people and 
people of color live, and few in the afflu- 
ent hills. “By looking at this map,” Heron 
said, “you see that evictions are almost an 
epidemic. Most evictions are in the flat- 
lands and in low-income communities. If 
we want Oakland to be a world-class city, 
we must ensure that tenants have world- 
class protections.” 

Rebecca Kaplan, a Green Party candi- 
date for the Oakland City Council, said, 
“Nobody should have to live in fear of 
losing their housing if they’ ve done noth- 
ing wrong. But there is a crisis of escalat- 
ing rents and escalating evictions.” ||... bist 

Dance troupe leader and Just Cause 
activist Peter Brown told the council, “This 
is a moral issue. When you're thrown out 
of your home so someone can make more 
money, we have a moral crisis.” 

Early in the hearing, attended by nearly 
300 landlords and tenant activists, City 
Councilmember Jane Brunner pleaded for 
decorum, saying that “there are passionate 
people on both sides of this issue.” 


Homeless people and tenants join forces at Oakland City Hall to protest Jerry 


so 


- Addressing Brunner directly, James 
Vann of the Oakland Tenants Union said, 
“You said there were passionate people 
on both sides, but on one side are those 
who want to make money off of people’s 
lives. On the other side are those who 
simply want a fairly decent place to live. 
That’s a very serious difference.” 

Alex Salazar summed up the tenants’ 
cause passionately, “It’s unspeakable how 
many terrible eviction stories we have,” 
Salazar said. “Evictions are breaking up 
families in Oakland. Families and women 
with school-age children are at the mercy 
of slumlords in this town.” 

City Councilmember Nancy Nadel said 
sarcastically, “Over the last three weeks, 
I’ve seen landlords transformed into hous- 
ing providers. I’ve also seen tenants trans- 
formed into transients and homeless peo- 
ple. I believe people have a right to hous- 
ing!” Strongly endorsing the Just Cause 
proposal, Nadel warned her colleagues on 
the council: “Low-income people are being 
forced out of their homes to raise rents.” 

MOVING THE MOUNTAIN 

Moving Mayor Jerry Brown and the 
City Council to uphold justice for tenants 
is a Herculean task, but tenant organizers 
and homeless advocates showed their 
mettle this past month by organizing some 
of the most stirring protests at Oakland 
City Hall in recent memory. 

The most important breakthrough in 
Oakland this year was the exciting new 
sense of solidarity that ignited a diverse 
coalition of activists of all races, all ages, 
and all walks of life in a new movement 
for justice for EVERYONE — homeless 
people, low-wage workers, people facing 
eviction, everyone who can no longer 
afford the extortionist rents charged by a 
new breed of money-grubbing landlords. 

On June 7, more than 200 activists 
gathered for a spirited rally at City Hall to 
condemn Jerry Brown’s gentrification 
schemes and the dislocation of homeless 
service providers from downtown 
Oakland. In a vibrant display of unity 
among tenants, homeless people and non- 
profit service providers, the demonstrators 
denounced Mayor Brown’s administration 


for presiding over the gentrification and 


expulsion of longtime Oakland residents 
and long-standing homeless agencies. 
Protesters denounced Brown for seek- 
ing to bring in 10,000 upper-income resi- 
dents into downtown Oakland, with the 
unavoidable side-effect of driving out 
poor people and longtime residents who 
will not be able to afford the rising rents 
caused by upscale developments. 
Jennifer Hernandez, a janitor who 
works in downtown office buildings and a 


Brown’s gentrification plans. 


July 2000 


Scott Braley photo 
member of SEIU Local 1877, told the 
rally, “Families like mine are facing a real 
crisis in trying to find houses they can 
rent. It’s very difficult to find housing in 
Oakland when wages are so low and 
housing costs are so high.” She said 
Brown’s plan leaves workers out of the 
city’s future. “It makes no sense to bring 
10,000 homes into downtown Oakland 
when workers can’t live here. Why should 
only dot-com workers and business exec- 
utives be able to live in Oakland?” 

Hernandez said that workers, tenants, 
homeless people and housing groups had 
united on three demands for the Oakland 


City Council and Mayor Brown: | 


1. Pass a Just Cause ordinance. 

2. Ensure that 25 percent of the homes 
constructed downtown under the so-called 
“10K” plan are affordable to families 
earning less than $35,000 per year. 

3. Preserve the Henry Robinson Multi- 
Service Center and homeless services and 
residential hotels in downtown Oakland. 

Diana Robinson, who works at the 
Multi-Service Center, is facing a double 
eviction, at home and at work. The Multi- 
Service Center is facing eviction because 
the City has refused to renew its lease 
because it is in a prime downtown devel- 
opment location. And on the home front, 
Robinson is being evicted from the 
Oakland home that she shares with her 
81-year-old mother and daughter. 

“My big issue is not so much me, but 
my mother is 81 years old,” Robinson 
said. “She’s on a fixed income now. And 
where is she gonna go? If they move the 
Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center 
out, not only do I lose my housing, I lose 
my job. Right now I face the prospect of 
having to leave this city because there is 
no affordable housing.” — 

Robinson, one of hundreds of African- 
American tenants being served with no- 
cause eviction notices in Oakland, 
reserved special outrage for the Brown 
administration. She said, “Jerry Brown is 
talking about how he’s going to ‘clean up’ 
downtown Oakland. I don’t believe we’re 
dirty! Is Jerry Brown saying he doesn’t 
care about the people who built Oakland? 
There has to be housing for people who 
make eight or nine dollars an hour. ’m 
not asking for a mansion on a hill... I’m 
just asking for a simple place to live.” 

Nancy Nadel, the only member of the 
City Council who bothered to speak at the 
rally, said, “We have evictions up 300 
percent. This is a very serious emergency 
and it’s unacceptable. There are terrible 
inequities in this country. It is insane that 
there are people who are so rich and oth- 
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“This adritniserations is 
~~ insensitive to the needs of 
— Jowsi pot 
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icome people and 


yey Messman- 


= a time when rising rents and 
~ escalating evictions are driving 
more people into homeless- 
ness, it would seem the height 


of absurdity that Oakland’s homeless 

- shelters and-service providers are also on 
the brink of eviction. Yet a host of non- 
ve profit service providers are facing expul- 
sion from downtown Oakland, including 
~ the Henry Robinson Multi- Service Center, 
‘the First Step Alcohol and Crisis Center, 


the Jobs Consortium, and the Indigenous 
Nations Child and Family Agency. 

At a demonstration held on June 28 at 
Mayor Jerry Brown’s loft in Oakland, 
James Thomas, executive director of the 
Emergency Services Network, warned 
that “organizations serving the homeless 
are being booted out of Oakland.” 

“Agencies that work with poor and 
homeless people in crisis are now dealing 
with their own serious crisis,” he said. “If 
these agencies close, countless families and 
individuals will lose their stable housing 
and the network of support services that 
helped them move out of homelessness.” 

The Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center is now undergoing the same hard- 
ships that have reduced many of its clients 
to homelessness: a cruel, capricious dislo- 
cation by an unrelenting landlord. James 
Branch, executive director of the Multi- 
Service Center, said that long-term transi- 
tional housing for about 200 homeless 
people has been imperiled by the City of 
Oakland’s refusal to extend their lease of 
the Touraine Hotel. 

“As a nonprofit trying to help the low- 
income and homeless, you don’t expect 


that you’re going to become homeless,” 


said Branch. “The City is our landlord and 
they own our building. We are concerned 
about where we are going when there isn’t 
any affordable housing in Oakland. The 
plans for the 10K development have to 
address the needs of low-income people.” 
Branch placed the responsibility for 
endangering the Multi-Service Center 
squarely on the shoulders of Mayor 
Brown and City Manager Robert Bobb. 
“This administration is insensitive to 
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ers who can’t even afford housing.” 

Only one other public official spoke out 
for justice at the rally. Alameda County 
Supervisor Keith Carson said, “On any 
given day in Alameda County, 9,000 peo- 
ple are homeless with no place to go. The 
working poor are one step away from 
being homeless. We need to come up with 
a comprehensive plan to ensure that those 
individuals who are homeless and those 
who are the working poor have a place to 
stay at the end of the day.” 


Holly Fincke, an organizer with the 


Just Cause campaign, fired up the rally by 
challenging Brown: “How many times, 
Mayor Brown, do you want to read about 
another family thrown out of their home 
by corporate greed? How many times do 
you want to look out on this plaza and see 
us protesting your policies?” 

Fincke said that the Just Cause cam- 
paign had gathered 20,000 signatures 
supporting the measure, just short of the 
25,000 needed to put the proposal on the 


Protesters on June 7 at Oakland City Hall denounced the twin evictions of tenants and homeless agencies. 


the needs of low-income people and 
would prefer that low-income people 
leave this community,” Branch said. “It’s 
the poor people and people of fixed 
income that Jerry Brown and Robert Bobb 
need to be working to help.” 

Branch encouraged the protesters gath- 
ered outside Jerry Brown’s home base to 
keep up the pressure on city leaders. “We 
need to keep going up to City Hall, wav- 


_ing. these protest signs, and let these. 
‘politicians know we’re not going to 


accept this,” he said. Branch noted that 
the Multi-Service Center provides over 20 
percent of the transitional housing in 
Alameda County, adding, “We’re really 
going to fight this; the City needs to sup- 
port a Multi-Service Center somewhere.” 
The Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center was built after the Loma Prieta 
earthquake destroyed more than 1,000 
SRO hotel units in 1989. Homeless 
activists, including this reporter, staged 
several protests and went to jail in acts of 
civil disobedience to force the City of 
Oakland to build a Multi-Service Center 
with seven floors of transitional housing 
and comprehensive support services. 
Activists. succeeded in getting $4.7 
million in Red Cross funding to provide 


November ballot. “Over 20,000 people 
have signed their names to say: Enough 
evictions for profit.” Fincke said that the 
City Council will have to pay attention to 
the 20,000 people who support Just 
Cause, and “ignore the frenzied lobbying 
of the corporate landlords.” 

On June 27, Rev. T.C. Wilson, a pro- 
gram director of the American Friends 
Service Committee, told a large rally on 
the steps of City Hall that all people have 
a right to housing under Article 25 of the 
U.N. Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. “We have a human right to 
decent housing,” Rev. Wilson said. 
“Even if I don’t have a eG I have a right 
to housing and health care.’ 

As protesters were preparing to enter 
City Hall for what would be the council’s 
vote to kill the Just Cause ordinance, 
Wilson exhorted, “We need to turn up 
the heat. We need to tell Jerry Brown it’s 
time for a change. We need to be ready 
to go to jail on this issue. If the City 
Council makes a wrong move, we need 
to let them know there will be no peace.” 


homeless services, $2 million in FEMA 
funding from the federal government to 
renovate the Touraine Hotel, and more 
than $5 million in funding from the City 
of Oakland to purchase the building. 

The City’s refusal to extend the lease 
of the Multi-Service Center is an uncon- 
scionable act by any measure, in that it 
would endanger the largest transitional 
housing program in Alameda County. But 


something even more scandalous is at. 
work’ here: In an act of fiscal irresponsi- 


bility that borders on dereliction of duty, 
city officials are jeopardizing millions of 
federal and city tax dollars and Red Cross 
funds that built the Multi-Service Center. 

When a nonprofit agency receives fed- 
eral and city funding to build affordable 
housing, it must continue to provide low- 
income housing for several decades, or the 
life of the building. How can the City of 
Oakland skirt the obligations it imposes on 
nonprofit housing agencies, and squander 
millions of dollars in public funding? 

City and county officials expended mil- 
lions of taxpayer dollars so that Oakland 
would havea permanent center for home- 
less people; but now that a new wave of 
development has made the downtown area 
prime real estate again, the Brown 
Administration apparently intends to go 
through with one of the worst mass evic- 
tions in Oakland history. Conveniently for 
Brown’s plan to upgrade the income levels 
of downtown residents, getting rid of the 
Multi-Service Center would eliminate 
about 200 homeless women, men and chil- 
dren, most of them African Americans, 
from the city center. 

James Branch said in an interview, “If 
Mayor Brown and Robert Bobb want to 
show their real management strengths, 
they ought to focus on taking care of the 
homeless issues. Dot-com companies 
already know how to come to Oakland. 
It’s not about helping people who can 
afford to buy their way into the communi- 
ty — they can help themselves. It’s about 
helping those who can’t afford to buy 
their way into the community.” 

Ata rally at Oakland City Hall on June 
7, Jo Carroll Smith, the director of resi- 
dential services for the West Oakland 
Health Center, said that her agency’s First 
Step program faces imminent eviction 
from its downtown location because the 
building’s new owner wants to put up a 
25-story property in its place. 

Smith warned of the long-lasting, 


destructive after-effects of First Step’s 
expulsion. ““That means a loss of 78 treat- 
ment beds and that means a loss of the 
continuum of care and gaps of services 
that will take our community several steps 
backwards to the early ‘80s when there 
were no services,” she said. “Our resi- 
dents will end up as residents of the 
morgue, the city jail, and the county jail.” 

First Step provides shelter and services 
for homeless people with substance abuse 
problems and disabilities. “The concern is 
not just about losing our services,” she 
said, “but for all the people in West 
Oakland who need services — people 
with AIDS, children, people with mental 
disabilities, homeless people.” 

First Step has fought back against its 
expulsion, and has been backed up by 
other homeless agencies and anti-eviction 
activists. On June 28, members of the Just 
Cause campaign joined homeless service 
providers in a militant picket line in front 
of Jerry Brown’s loft headquarters at 
Second and Harrison Street in Oakland. 
The activists brought the pain that has 
destroyed the homes and lives of so many 
evicted tenants straight to the mayor’s 
home, chanting, “No justice, no peace.” 

Linda Griffin, the housing director of 
BOSS (Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency) told the rally, “We’ve got to 
make Jerry Brown understand. We have a 
right to a place to live. We have a right to 
food and shelter. So we’re going to come 
back here until Jerry understands!” 

James Thomas demanded that Mayor 
Brown impose a one-year moratorium for 
any nonprofit service providers served 
with an eviction notice. That amount of 
time is needed to relocate, Thomas said, 
because nonprofits operate on restricted 
budgets and simply do not have the 
money to pay higher rents. 

Thomas called for a certain number of 
units to be set aside for low-income peo- 
ple in the downtown, and also demanded 
a “linkage” between commercial develop- 
ment and the needs of low-income resi- 
dents. Real-estate developers should be 
required to put money into a low-income 
housing trust fund, Thomas explained, 
and design office space in their commer- 
cial developments for nonprofit agencies. 

“You can’t serve God and Mammon 
too,” Thomas said. “What’s happening in 
downtown Oakland is that developers are 
getting greedy, and you can’t be greedy 
and look out for the poor.” 


Scott Braley photo 
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Terrie Arbeyta (at right) with a “shopper” at the Free Clothing Store in Berkeley. 


‘When you sleep at night 
under the stars and don’t have 
clothing and covering, it’s a 


deep hurting experience.” — 
— Terrie Arbeyta, Free Clothing Store 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 

(aye A very important part of a per- 
-son’s psychological make- ay 
(is to) get clean clothes.” 

These are the words of a man named Sam, 

a client at the Free Clothing Store run by 


the Berkeley Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 
“It helps you go through the day and 


makes you feel better about yourself. It 


does you good to get real nice clothes fe 
place upon your body. And they’re free.” 


Besides helping people feel good, it is 
pretty important to, have decent, (clean, 
clothes if you’re going out on job inter-— 


views. “It knocks one of the obstacles out. 
of your way,’ ” Sam said. 


The Clothing Store was started by the 


Chaplaincy in 1990. Terrie Arbeyta has 
been managing it since 1996. She has had 
people come in to help clean and fix up the 
basement room, painting murals and deco- 
rating what would otherwise be a dark, 
crowded, and not very inviting space. 


Arbeyta puts a lot of time and effort into 
running the store because, she said, she 
feels that “I was put here for a reason.” 

Arbeyta knows from her own experi- 
ence what it is like to be deprived of the 
basic necessities. “When you sleep at 
night under the stars and don’t have cloth- 
ing and covering, it’s a deep feeling, a 
deep hurting experience,” she said. “Yes, 
I have been homeless.” 

Arbeyta says that 250 to 350 people a 
month come into the clothing store, and it 
seems that the need is continually increas- 
ing. There are clothes for people of all 
ages, and an assortment of styles to meet 
every need. Arbeyta makes sure that each 
item is clean and in good condition. 
Sometimes, especially during holidays, 


there are other things too, dike books or 
; toys for children. pila 2 ohhe Ba: 


The.Clothing Stote-fills:: fies ispaldiuey 
need and deserves to be. enthusiastically _, 
supported by the Berkeley community. 

“People who walk in here, they leave 
with a smile, they leave with confidence 
within themselves,” Arbeyta declares. 
Because the purpose of the Clothing Store 


_ is to. tell each person: “Here is something 


for you to take, to know you are appreci- 
ated — you are a human being.” 


Tom is certain of the connec- 
tion between sobriety and 
Shelter. He says: “You'll 
never get sober until you are 
off of the street.” 


by Amy Dertz 


y the time Tom Gorham agreed to 
B go into drug and alcohol treatment, 
he’d been living on Berkeley’s 

streets for 11 years. In March of 1998, Tom 
agreed to go into the Options program. 

Options provides alcohol and drug- 
using offenders the chance to get treatment 
for their drug problems in lieu of serving 
jail time. Participants attend a half-day 
treatment program, including Alcoholics 
Anonymous or Narcotics Anonymous 
meetings, 12-step workshops, relaxation 
training, and anger management. . 

Unfortunately, for Tom and other peo- 
ple living on the street, getting clean is a 
challenge. Living in an environment 
where everyone you know drinks or uses 
drugs, finding people to support your 
sobriety is a dilemma. 

In the past, Tom’s addiction hindered 
any attempt he made to utilize the area’s 
network of homeless social services. He 


couldn’t stay in the shelters because_he 
was usually too drunk. He’d even been 
kicked out of the Social Security office in 
Oakland for being drunk and disorderly. 
In 1998, the Berkeley Emergency Food 


and Housing Project partnered with 
‘ Options to provide 10 beds in the Men’s 


Shelter for Options’ participants. This 
partnership has been critical to the success 
of Tom and some of the other graduates 
from Options. Tom is certain of the. con- 
nection between sobriety and shelter, and 
says: “You'll never get sober until you are 


_ off of the street.” 


Tom credits much of his success to the 


_ Support and understanding he got from sev- 


eral individuals. He says that Dr. Davida 
Coady, Options program director, took a 
chance on him. “Tf it wasn’t for Dr. Coady, 
Id still be on the street,” Tom says. “No 
other program would have put up with 
me.” Dr. Coady not only “put up” with 


Tom, she also gave him a job. AfterGeingss 
sober for three months, Tom_was leading a _, 


discussion group at the Men’s . Shelter. ‘Tom e f 
> + 1952), quoted'in EM. Standing, preface to Maria 


still works for Options today. 

Today, Tom is sober, and he is work- 
ing on an Addiction Certificate at JFK 
University. Hell be done with the certifi- 
cate in August, 2000, and plans to keep 
working at the Options program. 


In the midst of a society that 


never tires of crowing about 


its affluence, how did he 
keep the spirit buoyant for 
such an enterprise?~ 


by Norman Henry 


fter tuning the piano for the recital 
Ase place this evening at a 

home in the Berkeley Hills, I 
drive down to Euclid Avenue to get a bite 
to eat, leaving the instrument to the 
thumpings of the pianist. 

On the corner where I park my car, a 
somewhat comatose-looking man leans 
into the wall of the grocery store. I 
approach him and offer a coin; he shakes 
his head, protesting my outstretched hand, 
apparently mistaking at first my intention. 
Then he spots the coin in my hand; and 
his eyes light up and he takes my offering 
with thanks. 

I turn towards the corner and there, a 
tall man carved out of an old weathered 
piece of red wood and dressed in flapping 
rags to scare away the crows is presiding 
over a mailbox. As I approach him, reach- 
ing into my pocket for another coin, a 
shopper steps out of the corner market with 
his purchases and hands the scarecrow a 
bill. I am impressed, as is the recipient, and 
as I get closer and realize the bill is a five 
dollar note, the 50 cents I offer is. abruptly 
unmasked as paltry. 

Nevertheless, the scarecrow takes it up 
as he continues thanking his generous 
benefactor who has turned and is now 
walking away in the direction from which 


‘Icame. The shopper has declined the . 
: ‘homeless man’s offer: of! Easter eggs, but. 5 


fAsse ses, ba qme, es J-inteptioned advice 
‘as he. Bi es aay Just be 7 8008, and go. 


“tothe detox center.” 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit July 2000 


1. God said, Iam tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 

The outrage of the poor. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philoso- 
pher, 1803-1882), “Boston Hymn,” May-Day And 
Other Pieces, 1867 

2. All other pleasures and possessions 
pale into nothingness before service 
which is rendered in a spirit of joy. 
MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (Indian human rights 
leader, 1869-1948), An Autobiography: The Story 


Of My. Experiments With Truth, 1929 


3. There are some things one can only 
achieve by a deliberate pie in the oppo- 
site direction. 

FRANZ KAFKA (Czech-writer, 1883-1924), In 
Gustav Janouch, Conversations With Kafka, 1953 
4. Everything that we see is a shadow cast 
by that which we do not see. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR: (American human 
rights leader, 1929-1968), The Measure Of Man, 1958 
5. People are constantly spoiling a project 
when it lacks only a step to completion. 
LAO-TZU (Chinese philosopher, 6th cent. B.C.), 
The Way Of Life, tr. R. B. Blakney, 1955 

6. The development of the individual can 
ibe-cleggnibed asa succession of new births 
at consecutively higher levels. 

MARIA MONTESSORI (Italian educator, 1870- 


Montessori:-Her Life And Work, 1957 


7: The more we realize our minuteness 
and our impotence in the face of cosmic 
forces, the more amazing becomes what 
human beings have achieved. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher, 1872- 
1970), New Hope For A Changing World, 1951 


Poor Leonard's saga : 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


8. Human dignity can be achieved only in 


love, not by greed and aggressiveness. 


Berkeley's Free Clothing Store The Miracle of the Buoyant Spirit 


The homeless man hastens_to assure 
his benefactor that he will do so first thing 
tomorrow morning; then pausing, he calls 
after the retreating and no longer attentive 
figure: “What detox center? Where is it?” 

Then, with an oh-never-mind gesture, 
he turns his attention to me with an offer 
of Easter eggs. As did his previous 
prospect, I too decline his offer; but 
because I am heading in the direction of 
his egg-dyeing facility, | cannot escape a 
guided tour of the factory, which turns out 
to be in a doorway adjacent to my intend- 
ed destination. 

There, I marvel at his achievement. He 
has set up, here in this unused doorway, 
styrofoam cups of dye in which eggs are 
turning yellow, green, blue and red. “Take 
as many as you like.” I hesitate — he 
prods. I pick up/a yellow one from one of 
those paper constructions of hills and 
dales in which eggs are packed. He 
assures me the eggs are fresh. 

I select a green one to go with my yel- 
low one and am about to deposit them in 
the pocket of my sweater when the 
thought strikes me — “Hey, are these 
eggs hard-boiled?” 

“Oh, yes,” he assures me, “all fresh 
and hard-boiled.” 

At this I drop the eggs into my pocket 

thank him, and go on to my diner. With my 


stomach filled with falafel, my pocket filled ° 


with eggs, and my mind filled with wonder 
at the achievement of this outcast, I turn 
back towards the soon-to-begin recital. 

In the midst of a society that never tires 


of crowing about its affluence, a homeless — 


scarecrow manages to obtain dye and eggs 
and the means to boil them in celebration 


of rebirth. Never mind the dye and the © 


eggs and ‘the boiling water, how did he 
keep “the ‘spirit Buoyant vs ce an enter- 


A piibe ongh : THigd 35 SATP eta" PA ASERER Ee LV. GSiti 


| don’ t know: Irs a ‘miracle. 


the field of ethics, and ethical achievement 
is measured by the degree in which our 
actions are governed by compassion and 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian, 1889- 
1975), closing words, The Toynbee-Ikeda Dialogue: 
Man Himself Must Choose, 1976. <: 

9. I have learned that success is to be 
measured not so much by the position 
that one has reached in life as by the 
obstacles which he has overcome while 
trying to succeed. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON (American educator, a 


1856-1915), Up From Slavery, 1901 


10. Slow me down, Lord, and inspire me 
to send my roots deep into the soil of 
life’s enduring values that I may grow 
toward the stars of my greater destiny. 
ANONYMOUS, quoted in Suzy Platt, ed., 
Respectfully Quoted: A Dictionary Of Quotations. 
Requested From The Congressional Research 
Service, 1989 

11. Shared sorrows are halved; shared 


joys are doubled. 
SAYING (ENGLISH) 


12. Much knowledge, much pride; much 
wisdom, much humility. 


13. Starting out is halfway to getting there. 


14. We’re all free to do as we must. 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster's Quotationary, a collection 
of more than 20,000 quotations chosen by 
amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference 
works for 1999. 
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‘My street survival instinct stirred within me...’ 


A hope-to-die drunk finds a way out of the madness of the streets — no brainwashing required 


ent. I had beat the odds. 

However, in a way I feel like the same homeless guy. I 
sleep on the floor at a relative’s place and, although I buy 
my own groceries, I sometimes act as the human garbage 
disposal and eat the rotting food in the refrigerator. I'l! 
shoot snipes if I run out of cigarettes, or roll my own. I’m 
apt to fall asleep anywhere, and I always carry a small 
knapsack with “emergency stuff’ packed inside. I always 
carry a P-38 can-opener and a spoon. And I can still start 
drinking anytime I want to, but I won’t — for now. 

I’m sure there are other men and women like me who 
are still on the streets, and are looking for a way out with 
dignity. In my experience, there didn’t seem to be many 
programs that specifically targeted homelessness, yet 
there were several that were aimed toward helping 
addicts and alcoholics like me who wanted another crack 
at life. Lucky for me (if you can call it “luck”), I was a 
hopeless, hope-to-die drunk. I realize now, though, that if 
I had only checked into a treatment center sooner, even 


At the V.A. Hospital I was hustled off 
to the emergency ward for injections, 
and strapped down into a bed. I shook 
like an epileptic riding a jackhammer. 


by Robert Stevens 


Magister Artis Ingeniique Largitor Venter 
— Aulus Persius Flaccus 


he belly is the teacher of art and the bestower of 

genius,” said Persius Flaccus, whose old saw 

could be translated: “Necessity is the mother of 

invention.” When I read in the April issue of 
Street Spirit that Hate Man readily admits that he has taken 
his meals out of the trash, I felt that he and I shared some- 
thing in common. Many folks, even the homeless, cannot 
stomach eating bread with the mold torn off, or limp old 
vegetables (one fellow almost puked just watching me eat, 
poor squeamish creature). “Been there, done that,” I mum- 
bled to myself. I had dug my dinner out of the back of 
supermarket dumpsters since I was in high school, and 
only stopped when I discovered that some young people 
thought “dumpster-diving” was cool. 

These are what I might refer to as the “vacationing 
homeless,” or those middle-class brats who condescend 
to rough it for a summer before returning home to 
Mommy and Daddy. The difference between these 
“homeless” and those like Hate Man is like the difference 
between the Boy Scouts and the Green Berets. 

_All totaled, the National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty in 1999 gives a ballpark estimate of around 
700,000 people homeless on any given night. For now, 
those numbers are enough. Statistics are so staggering, the 
numbers don’t mean any more than the campaign promises 
made about easing the homelessness in America. © ae i ARS 

Once again, our friend Hate Man has the right ideain at tine Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 
least one respect: “I feel street people are pretty fucking 
resourceful,.. taking care of themselves, whether it’s with 
a check or going to a free meal or whatever,” says the for- '~ On the day of. the. physical, I was too 
mer NY Times writer (Street Spirit, ‘April,.2000). S3ivbs bork “di in 

However, Hate Man and others seem to have tio “inten” “The next. ‘thing I knew, T was at my 9 “better. This is basically what I did, denying for so long 
tion of “coming inside” for awhile, while there are those : ~ that I had a problem, but still getting what I needed. I 


been off the streets sooner. 

Am I saying, then, that I should have lied, and made 
up a “problem” just to get off the streets? Does it sound 
like I am urging others to lie, whether they think they 
have a drug or drinking problem or not, just to have regu- 
lar meals and a warm place to sleep? 

You bet your sweet ass that’s what I am saying: Lie. 
Even if you are addicted, but don’t want to quit, lie and 
say you do. Who knows? You might get into.a program 
and decide, like me, that you do want to stay clean and 
sober, and don’t want to go back to the same old crap. 

Consider another ancient Roman saying: Qui Neseit 
Dissemulare Nescit Vivere, or “He who does not know 
how to dissemble (or lie) does not know how to live.” 


Our politicians sing like sweet sparrows close to election 

- time, but when they get into office, they would not pes 
on you if you were on fire. 

And while two wrongs don’t make a right, I’ve seen 


9 
who inwardly yearn to have a close-to- normal life, but aumnt’s place i in Lomita, passed out on believe anyone can do this, and give themselves a break 


| ae het sure bee aes ne oe he oe the floor. I was sick, but I was too from the abuse, the harassment, and the madness of the 
of these myself. Homeless off and on trom abou ) So pica Nee ° streets, éven if it’s only for a couple of months. 

_ 1997, with the longest stretch being about 10 years, the drunk to understand that I was dying. Like I said — if you don’t aun) the sober life, you can 
rebellious war with the world was beginning to wear me - quit whénever you want. After all, as Americans, we still 
down. Drinking wasn’t fun anymore, and I never could willing to go to any lengths to stay sober?” I was asked. have alittle freedom left in this country, but we’re just 
afford to buy enough drugs to numb me. The cold weath- I hadn’t honestly considered the idea of remaining running out of time to enjoy it. ea 
er began to bother me and — worst of all — I was grow- sober. I needed a place to stay, though, so naturally I told Still a survivor, I’ve taken advantage of the resources 
ing envious of normal people. them what they wanted to hear. I'll try it for awhile, I available to me, and made a decision to live an almost-nor- 


Thad always hated going to a mission or soup kitchen, thought, and if I sue like it, I can go get shittaced-an mal life. I go to college with a federal grant, shave once in 
and I loathed the idea of surrendering myself to some 0 one can stop me. I’ll be back on the streets, just like “awhile, and change clothes at least once a’ week. ‘If-T-save. 


brainwashing program just to get off the streets, and per- the good old days. - ‘up a little, I can sometimes afford a cigar. I’ve discovered 
haps to get help with my little drinking problem. I had It was hell sometimes, but the days and months flew . other way to play the survival game, and it works. 
once been tossed into the Orenda Center in Santa Rosa __ past, and I took a good hard look at myself in the mirror After all, Magister Artis Ingeniique Largitor Venter 


by the police, but escaped out into the cold rain to getmy one day. I had. begun to look like those people I used to ‘or, as Hate Man says, “I think everybody has‘their own 


next bottle and go home. (I would be kicked out of my hate and envy. I had pen to look — and usually mae rhythm... that’s it. Fuck you. Have a lousy day.” 
place less than a month later.) — like a normal person. “Have I been brainwashed? 


In desperation, I went through the process of re-enlist- _ asked myself. I checked. No, I still have the same twisted. 
ing for the Army. However, on the day of the physical, 1. sense of humor. I was the same ale but I was alter 
was too drunk to go through with it, and ran. I don’t = 
recall too much after that. The next thing ] I knew, I was at 
my aunt’s place in Lomita, passed out on the floor. T'was 
sick, but I was too drunk to understand that I was dying. 

My aunt convinced me to go to the V.A. Hospital and 
ask for help. My street survival instinct stirred within me © 
and, although I hated the idea of kissing someone’s ass, I 
had to do what I could to take care of myself. I had no 
idea what I was doing, but I knew I couldn’t go on like 
this. I had nothing left to lose. 

At the V.A. Hospital I was hustled off to the emer- 
gency ward for injections, and then strapped down into a 
bed. I shook like an epileptic riding a jackhammer. I 
spent 28 days there, got some good food for once, and 
got healthy enough to decide whether I wanted to leave 
the V.A. to go back to the streets, or go into a six-month 
alcohol treatment program. Like Hate Man says, we’re 
“fucking resourceful,” and I saw a chance to have three — 
hots and a cot — at least for six months. And if I didn’t 
like it, I could leave any time. 

I wound up at the Beacon House Association of San 
Pedro and, seeing the view of the Los Angeles Harbor 
Channel and smelling a spaghetti dinner cooking, I knew 
I was on easy street. I made up my mind then to do what- 
ever it took to remain at Beacon House. 

After the first month, I changed my tune. “Are you. 


Declaration of Independence 
by Max Money 


Methamphetamine | Blues” 
by Michael Creedon | 


-My mother is sorry she ever took a diet pill; 

I’m out on the street, scrounging methamphetamine. 
No place to live & I got no place to die. 

Crank is the killer from the sky. 


I scratch my skin constantly, feels so good to me. 
I’m lying to the clinic so I’ve got no place to bleed. 
No place to live & I got no place to die. 

Speed is the killer from Bye-Bye. 


My sores are multiplying & they get infected too. 
My skin’s all broken up in red black purple & blue. 
I’m coming down & I really need a fix. 
Methedrine’s the tell-tale heart of night. . 


Bye-bye, this time Tm really turning green. 
No O.D. but I never can get clean. 
Goodbye, I’ve seen it all before. 

Crank is no virgin; she’s a whore. 


The ragged man drops his ragged bags 
and stakes out his claim: a piece of floor, 
a chair and half a table, territory 

more clearly defined as he selects 

an armload of books and builds his nest. 
Large volumes with colorful covers 

seem singularly useful. Texts suitably 
positioned and propped, he sits down, 
begins to read. Soon he nods off on 

“S.F. Weeklies,” dreams between the lines. 
He sleeps surrounded by archival light, 
free to use the restroom, connected again. 


Next day he’s back, the dust of the street 
still on his feet. Same books, same arrangement. 
Grubbing up an old stub from his dirt-glazed coat, 
he scratches laborious notes on paper 

from the free pile, leafs through pictures 
until slumber again overwhelms the reader. 
He is safe here among the chosen words, 
muted voices, peaceful stacks, 

between the covers. They comfort him. 
Today the terror will come sooner. 

The library closes early, tomorrow’s the 4th. 


She gives me her body & I give her mine plus soul, 
No way. I can’t last another day. No sleep, no food, 
Reality’s fading away & I say bye-bye. 

Methamphetamine’s the killer makes me sigh. 


before I had a serious alcohol problem, I would have 


(This, by the way, was advice given to Roman rulers.) — 


more homeless men and women make amends for their | 


‘ ‘wrongs: than TF ve seen from politicians. So lie to get help 
nk to go thr ough with it, and ir assis “now, tell the truth’ and make ‘up for it later, when you are ui 
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“Jo lives — that is to say, Jo 
has not yet died — ina 
ruinous place. It is a bleak, 
dilapidated street, avoided by 
all decent people.” 


Fiction by Alina Trowbridge 


he sharp, clear air of a dry win- 

ter’s night has a trick of encir- 

cling a bare window and lifting 

it up against the darkness, so 
that the room thus framed becomes a per- 
fect picture. This occurs however feature- 
less, chaotic or downright ugly the room 
is by daylight. Furniture and household 
clutter are suspended in a medium of 
lamplight and shadows that bleed togeth- 
er, or glow softly in vague shapes, 
brushed with shades of mahogany, walnut 
and golden oak, drawing together a chaos 
of walls and posters, sofas and newspa- 
pers, books and boxes into a coherence to 
rival that of a Dutch painting. 

Blanche had always thought 
Stephanie’s apartment ugly, and so it was: 
one of those cheap concrete buildings 
thrown up at Ocean Beach in the 1960s; a 
flat roof, a flat face, bare, square windows 
without exterior features. But viewed ona 
late November night from the bike path 
along Great Highway, Stephanie’s living 
room looked elegant, orderly, and charm- 
ing. It was none of these things, Blanche 
was well aware. 

Stephanie’s furniture, like Stephanie’s 
apartment building, had been ugly even 
when it was new, and it had by now made 
at least its second journey from the 
Salvation Army or the sidewalk: a brown 


plaid couch that the cat had re-textured ° 


with her claws; a cheap, ill-shaped table 
and chairs in the style called, on no particu- 
lar historical evidence, Colonial; a 
Naugahyde armchair with an incomplete 
set of buttons dimpling the back and uphol- 
stery bursting through splits in the arms. 

But such details, from across the street 
at night, melted into a general wash of 
browns and burnished oranges, airbrushed 
into a single mood of muted, serene winter 
cheer. The picture glowing just above the 
street and Blanche’s knowledge of the real- 
ity made it tempting to dawdle in the misty 
darkness of the bike path, looking up at 
other windows, as she had been looking up 
into rooms all the way from Judah after 
getting off the street car. Up at the rooms 
framed in their own windows, or opposite 
to the amber street lamps hanging over 
Great Highway, and beyond to the moon- 
less dark of the invisible beach. Night by 
the ocean, the city section of the ocean, put 
all the jumbled pieces of Blanche’s mind 
back into place. But she was expected at 
Stephanie’s and another minute’s delay 
would be holding up the show. 

Stephanie had invited Blanche to a 
reading group that had already been meet- 
ing for six months. The invitation had 
been extended much earlier, but Blanche 
had been doubtful. Tonight it seemed that 
she still was. Reading was such an unas- 
suming joy. It required little education 
and no special talent, except the talent for 
attention. Blanche hoped that in the 
group, it would not also require a certain 
amount of word slinging, an art for which 
she had no ability. Reading was Blanche’s 
one hobby, though she had_ stopped 
putting it that way because calling it a 


hobby always made people laugh. It pro- - 


ducéd nothing, and hobbies apparently 
ended otherwise. She wasn’t sure she 
cared to march her reading of books 
before a room full of strangers for their 
scrutiny. But there were reasons for doing 
it. One couldn’t allow the mind to go stale 
out of contrariness or inertia. 


Homeless people sleep under the arches of Waterloo Bridge in Dickens’ era. 


Art from London by Gustave Doré and Douglas Jerrold 


Times did change. But they didn’t necessarily change into 
anything in particular. Beggars at the city gates, mendi- 
cants at the lazarus house, vagrants in Tom All Alone’s, 
people with shopping carts under the highway at Octavia 
Street. Times changed, then they changed back. 


She moved onto one of the paved paths 
that crosses Great Highway from the 
beach every two blocks and rolls down 
the bank into Old Great Highway, sunk 
beneath the level of the bank. The bike 
path on top of the bank was hedged at 
intervals with different plantings: flori- 
bunda, ice plant or rosemary, or here with 
laurel that tumbled down the slope 
halfway to the street. Laurel bushes that 
would become laurel trees; at which point 
the city would take them out as safety 
hazards. Perhaps not. The winds off the 
ocean, especially in summer, tended to 
wizen and slant and stunt anything aspir- 
ing to be a tree. These might be growing 
sideways, the way the pines on top of 
Sutro Hill sometimes did. In the darkness, 
it was hard to tell. Now they were just 
black shapes on the almost black grass 
between patches of amber light from 
Great Highway; the colors Blanche saw in 
her dreams, amber light on black. 

The arc lights on Old Great Highway 
were different, an ugly’ White that made 
little bald spots in the blackness and here 
bleached a pair of shoes protruding from 
under the laurel bushes. Shoes with feet in 
them. Blanche was startled, but not very. 
Further up the bank she could see the rest 
of him. An open space in the bushes 
showed a black, lumpish mass that must 
be a human being under a blanket. 

A man in a blanket. Nothing unusual 
about that these days. They lived in alleys 
and undergrounds in the middle of town. 
They slept in basement stairwells and 
storefront doorways. Ocean Beach seemed 
removed from all that; it was practically a 
suburb. Living in the country without leav- 
ing the city, Stephanie liked to say, but 
Blanche had always thought it was more 
like a suburb, once you turned your face 
away from the ocean, flat and featureless, 
forested with tract houses. Still, suburbs 
weren’t exempt anymore. People lived 
everywhere nowadays, in church parking 
lots and playgrounds, in the squares and 
parks. She had forgotten that in San 
Francisco, the ocean-was.a parks~** = 

Blanche crossed Old Great Highway to’ 
enter the concrete building on the corner. 
The entire first floor was taken up’in 
garages; only a narrow edge of the build- 
ing was glassed in to serve as the sterile 
and rather claustrophobic entrance. There 
was a box garden here beside the mail 
slots and a little fountain spewing from a 
rock pile. At least the rocks were real. So 


were the plants surrounding the rocks, but 
the lime quality of the green, an effect of 
the plant lights in a recess of the stone 
enclosure, made the real look artificial 
and had visitors taking chlorophyll for 
plastic. The effect was more pronounced 
after dark, and always made Blanche feel: 
as if she were clambering through a dry 
aquarium, like a giant lizard or a frog. 

She pushed Stephanie’s bell. It took a 
minute for the buzzer to scream back at her, 
a sound better suited to driving intruders 
away than inviting visitors in. The stairs to 
the second floor were flat slabs of lime- 
stone hung on a metal frame, with open 
spaces between them so wide a person 
could almost fall through. Stephanie was 
standing toward the end of the dim yellow 
hall, holding the apartment door open with 
that permanent look of amusement that had 
crawled onto her face a year after college, 
and still gripped her cheeks and eyebrows 
apart in four marsupial feet. 

The sounds of a recorded baroque key- 
board and two or three animated conver- 
sations drifted out from behind her. 
Stephanie had a trick of saying everything 
as if she were delivering a very sophisti- 
cated joke, and she seemed to find 
Blanche particularly funny. This made 
Blanche feel stupid, not because she 
minded being teased, but because her ear 
was always catching the tone of a punch 
line without the premise that would allow 
her to understand the joke. 

“Blanchette! So you screwed up your 
courage after all.” 

She had never considered not coming, 
and she tried to remember as she squeezed 
past Stephanie, who was obstructing the 
doorway as well as holding the door, what 
she had said to betray her reservations 
about joining Stephanie’s reading group. 
At the same time, a vague awareness stole 
over her that a jaunty retort was wanted. 
Retorts, especially jaunty ones, were utter- 
ly absent from Blanche’s repertoire. As her 
consciousness of this cantered up to her 
and thundered on toward social paralysis, 
she’suddenly remembered the wine, which 
she hatided silently to’Stephanie. 

“Sherry! Fabulous. Someone ought to 
bring shérry to thésé things.” 

Blanche passed through the short hall- 
way with the color cat prints hanging on 
the wall, and entered a picture surprising- 
ly like the one she’d seen from the street. 
The books glowed from polished book- 
cases in yellow and orange lamp light 
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while the sofa and the ugly chair covered 
themselves decently in shadows. By the 
books, a short, wiry woman with stiff, 
wiry hair and circular glasses was arguing 
with someone, punctuating every sentence 
with a three-syllable mezzo soprano 
laugh, the precise spirit of which was a lit- 
tle difficult to identify. Her opponent, if 
opponent he was — he looked mild 
enough —-was a round, beige man whose 
sandy hair was thinning to nothing and 
whose blond beard was barely noticeable 
on his fair face. 

On the other side of the room, a shape- 
less woman with gray hair seemed to be 
interviewing a stiff young man who held 
his wine glass as if it contained something 
expensive. The woman, about sixty, in 
loose jeans and a giant sweatshirt, seemed 
to be-saying everything with tremendous 
energy, sticking her jaw out often, as if 
she thought she could compensate for her 
physical shapelessness by making her 
statements very definite. And a rather 
sepulchral-looking woman with a head of 
absolutely black hair, a black velvet skirt 
and a burgundy velvet jacket, periodically 
interjected comments to the other two 
with the same impact that could be 
expected by a ghost trying to make itself 
heard among the living. Rather dramatic-. 
looking to be so invisible. 

Blanche paused in the middle of the 
room between the two groups, watching 
each for a moment openly as if she expect- 
ed not to be caught at it, then turned back to 
the dining table against the wall to see if 
Stephanie had opened the sherry. Stephanie 
had, and had vanished again, leaving 
Blanche to decide which group to infiltrate 
and how to do it. She chose the group of 
three. Perhaps the woman no one was lis- 
tening to would appreciate company. 

“Look at the male attitude toward 
women in this society,” the stiff young . 
man was saying, and the skin around his 
forehead tightened for a moment. “Women 
are paid less, if they’re paid at all, they 
bump up against a glass ceiling, their role 
in society has been entirely proscribed by 
men, they didn’t have the vote until rela- 
tively recently. Women have been con- 
trolled, ridiculed, beaten, even legally mur- 
dered by men. Yet it’s men who fear 
women. They affect to dislike women, they 
assert superiority, but they also make up all 
these bizarre, impossible stories about what 
women do to men, or would do to men if 
they could. All these seductresses in the 
movies nowadays who murder one hus- 
band after another, female assailants who 
almost can’t be killed, mothers who kill 
their children to keep their boyfriends — 
OK, that story came from the news, but the 
public interest in it, the fear of it, and the 
fascination runs very deep —” 

“Oh yes,” interjected the woman whom 
no one was listening to. “Kali, the devour- 
ing mother, and all that.” 

“Paranoia. The subjection of women 


-causes guilt which turns to fear of retribu- 


tion, which becomes amplified to super- 
natural proportions and surfaces as hate.” 

“You ought to write an essay,” said the 
gray, shapeless woman, almost insistently, 
as if she had been informed flat out that 
such a thing would never happen. 

“Well, I am,” said the young man, 
apparently fetched up at the bottom of his 
topic. “Only it’s about South Africa and 
the whites’ fear of blacks.” 

“All that terror of being murdered in 


_ their beds if they ended apartheid,” said 


the other woman. 

“Tt was the same synaptic path, if you 
will, the same evolution.” 

‘Devolution, rather,” said the invisible 
woman in velvet. 

“Subjection became guilt which 


became paranoia. Only there it was a little 
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more rational. There really was a race war 
in South Africa that people could have 
kept waging after apartheid ended. Except 
that’s not what the African people are 
like. Hello.” He stopped to recollect him- 
self and looked directly at Blanche. 

This caused the shapeless woman to 
look over her shoulder and briefly pull 
something across her face that she seemed 
to think was a smile, but wasn’t. 

“And it’s exactly the same process 
with the poor,” the young man continued, 
having missed but a beat, “only it’s been 
going ona lot longer, one civilization 
after another. The poor aren’t born, 
they’re created. By the rich. And then the 
rich fear them. In Western literature, it 
goes back as far as the Gospels. It’s what 
Jesus was talking about. Part of what he 
was talking about, anyway. From mal- 
treatment to paranoia to hatred. And that’s 
the dynamic that Dickens captures so 
accurately in dozens of characters. It’s 
why he’s still so readable today.” 

“And funny,” said the other woman. 
“His anger about it is often quite funny.” 

“And that’s why I was so insistent on 
covering some of his work in this group.” 

“My name is Blanche,” Blanche said 
to the woman who couldn’t make herself 
heard. “I know Stephanie from college.” 

“Oh. Wonderful.” But she barely 
glanced at Blanche, as if she dared not 
take her eyes off the other two. “So you’d 
say Dickens was more radical than most 
critics give him credit for,” she went on to 
the pair who never answered her anyway. 
But miraculously, the young man replied 
to her directly for the first time since 
Blanche had entered the room. 

= .“Radicak or: merecreformer il’ npmnoty 
sure it makes much’ difference when the : 
person we’re talking about is a writer. 
Wherever he’s located on the spectrum, 
his’ response to social issues will be the 
same: he*ll write. And if he’s a good 
writer, he’ll have to be true to his charac- 
ters, whether or not he’s sympathetic to 
their attitudes and actions.” 

“But Dickens is the perfect example, 
of all people, Dickens,” cried the shape- 
less woman in seeming despair, “of how a 
writer can be fair to the characters and 
leave no doubt at all about his own opin- 
ions. He skewers so many of his people 
without exactly abandoning any of them, 
or perhaps he does a last minute reverse, 
but in any case, what is fair, if what the 
characters are doing is wrong...” 

Blanche sipped the sherry she’d 
brought; glanced at the pair across the 
room and then slightly over her shoulder 
at the books opposite. She wondered if 
she were ready to do this again. It had 
been a bit like this in college, though 
without the college education to support 
it. People were as excited by the thoughts 
the books stimulated for them as they 
were by the books. Years later, they 
would remember the books by the 
thoughts, and mistake one for the other. 
But that talk, among young people, had 
sparkled with the fresh discovery of the 
mind; this was a little tense and worldly 
wise. Blanche began to feel an excruciat- 
ing desire for the evening to end, and it 
had not yet begun. 

But it was about to. The balding, 
bearded man on the other side of the room 
suddenly glanced at his watch and raised 
his voice. “OK, people, it’s that time. Last 
call for food and drink.” 

No one stopped talking, but they all 
moved toward the plaid sofa and the 
Naugahyde recliner and the straight- 
backed Colonial chairs, still barreling 
through their paragraphs. The baroque 
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Police rousts of the poor were common in Di 


kens’ London and modern San Francisco. 


Art from London by Gustave Doré and Douglas Jerrold 


There would be hundreds of them in the downpour, 
moving on, and moving on, but where, you know, 
Constable, that does seem a question; moving on and 
getting soaked. Wretched, wretched, wretched, wretched. . 


keyboard in the background stopped 
abruptly. Blanche chose a corner of the 
sofa where she would not be squeezed in 
between strangers. The wiry woman with 
wiry glasses sat in the sofa’s other corner. 
“First off,’ said the balding man, “are 
introductions. We have a new person. Do 
you want to say something about yourself?” . 
This, was clearly not.a question, but.a,, 
request, or the answer would have been no... 
Blanche. gave her full name, explained 
that she had known Stephanie in college 
when they were both English majors, and 
that Stephanie had invited her to the group 
because she’d complained that her reading 
was getting a little incoherent. She was 
losing the sense of one book’s connection 
to another, an author’s context in a period. 
“Interesting,” -said the balding man, in 
a lame way that suggested “interesting” 
was the word he used whenever he didn’t 
know what to say. He introduced himself 
as Jonathan McKay. Jonathan, the son of 
Saul, thought Blanche, trying to remem- 
ber. The wiry woman with the wiry hair 
‘cheerfully admitted to being Rose 
Kettering. A Rose Is a Rose Is a Rose, 
Gertrude Stein had written, but this one 
was a rather spikey one. 
It was interesting, people’s reactions to 
introducing themselves. The insistent, 
shapeless woman. in the large sweatshirt 


surrendered her name almost grudgingly, 


an observation that lasted just long 
enough for Blanche to miss the name. The 
self-possessed young man became severe. 


_ Stephanie, as usual, spoke as if she were 


delivering a bon mot at the Algonquin 
round table. The velveted woman from 
the former trio spoke monotonously, as if 
she really were a ghost. Her name was 
Victoria. Victoria, like the literature, not 
Virginia like the Woolf. Blanche often 
had a little trouble keeping the two names 
straight in her mind. 

Blanche looked at each of them intent- 
ly as they. spoke, nodded.and.repgated, 
each name,.and. knew) she, wopldn't 
remember a,single-one, but Stephanie’s by 
the time the discussion began..She didn’t 
know why; she, was certainly listening. 
Her memory was adequate. But this, cus-, 
tom of trying to attach names to faces, 
without yet knowing what. lay, behind. the: 
face always overpowered her with a,sense 
of futility. Meanwhile, people responded 


to the artificiality of the situation by try- 
ing to make their faces as neutral and 
unreadable as possible, which did not help 
with remembering the name. The time 
had come when she’d heard.herself think- 
ing at the very outset of the exercise 
known as “going around the room” that 


she’d never. remember all these names, 
and. now, the thought always came. to her. 
at, that moment, pre-empted any, hope. that, 


she would, and became the reason she 
didn’t. 


“OK,” finished Jonathan, as in 


Jonathan, son of Saul, who slew ten thou- 
sand Philistines. “This month and next, and 
just possibly the next, we’re looking at 
Bleak House. Rick’s suggestion as good 
Dickens that we haven’t all necessarily 
read before. Rick, you want to start?” 

“It sounded to me,” said Stephanie, “as 
if Rick already had.” 

The obligatory. langhter which answered 
was not as harsh as Blanche would have 
expected, but also not relaxed: expectant, 
holding the line before the charge. Rick 
took a moment to pull his powers of con- 
centration together. Perfectly formed, fair 
features. Perfectly groomed black hair, 
striking against the light skin and rosy 
cheeks. Perfectly tidy black suit with a 
white shirt open at the collar for just the 
right degree of comfort, for the right 
impression of informality in this ostensibly 
informal environment. Rick pulled his 
forces together, and charged. . 

“The book is interesting in a number of 
ways. It’s Dickens’ attempt to answer criti- 
cism of his portrayal of women by making 
a woman the lead point-of-view character.” 


‘ He blinked and cleared his throat, still star- 


ing into invisible pages before him. 
“Unfortunately, the device he chose to 
accomplish this is writing about her in the 
first person, which most readers, and critics 
too, judge a failure. Then there’s his usual 
fury at the public’s treatment of the poor, 
but as Victoria says, op.a,reform model, 
eyen.a, charitable model, nota prescription 
for radical; change; or, any serious compro- 
mise of the;class system: 

“Central to the book, of course, is 
Dickens’ method of selecting, on a rotat- 
ing basis, another British institution to 
attack, and indicting it as thoroughly as 
possible, with the result that he exposes 
all its ills, but leaves the reader nothing to 
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fall back on, only individual good will, 
individual honor, no belief in corporate 
action of any kind, no hope for societal 
change, only for change of heart.” 

With this, and with more in the same 
language, Rick kicked the discussion 
across the room, and soon the others were 
kicking, too. They talked of Chancery at 
the time and the notorious cases on which 
Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce had been based. 
They talked of Esther, Dickens’ attempted 
female narrator, and what her elaborate 
self-effacement and her silly and effusive 
speech said about men’s ideas at the time 
on women’s modesty and women’s virtue. 
They agreed that the problem was not 
Dickens’ attempt to speak as a woman, 
but to speak as the time’s idea of a good 
woman, a creature apparently innocent of 
such excesses as righteous rage. 

They talked of Alan Woodcourt and 
what it meant for him in the society of the 
time to have had to sign on as a ship’s 
doctor. They talked of smoke in the air 
and muck in the streets and what the 
crossing sweeps were sweeping in those 
days. They talked of the crossing sweep in 
the book, Jo with no last name, whose 
smallpox had infected Esther. They talked 
of the literary function of smallpox in 
general and of Esther’s in particular. 

The diffuseness of the discussion con- 
fused Blanche as much as the rapid-fire 
exchanges before. All of these people 
were participating in a group discussion, 
but they weren’t discussing the book as a 
group. They seemed to use each other’s 
arguments to define their own course of 
progress, not as remarks that required 
response. It made it difficult to latch onto 
any one point and follow it through with a 
contribution of her own. She had no thesis 
to present, though she had many thoughts. 
And there was something else, something 
that set her apart from them and implied 
that their way of reading was different 
from her way. . i a 

Jo lives, that.is-to say, Jo has not 
yet died — in a ruinous place known to 
the like of him as Tom-All-Alone’s. 


They talked about the poor, but it was 
not the discussion she had expected of 
people who spoke about poverty as Rick 
had. They talked about the Poor Laws and 
Dickens’ attitude toward the middle 
class’s attitude toward the poor at the 
time, and the effects of industrial society 
on the poor at the time. 

“At the time” was the problem. From 
their comments, they seemed to feel a dis- 
tance from the world of the book that she 
did not. The full distance of a century sep- 
arated them from Jo, who lived and died 
on the street. For Esther they translated. 
Esther they edited, making allowances. 
For the time. But for Jo, they did not 
translate the former time into the present 
one: “Moving on and moving on...” 

How did it go? One of her favorite pas- 
sages in the book, a trivial scene in terms 
of the story, as so many of the most mem- 
orable scenes in Dickens were. Her copy 
of Bleak House lay formidably far from 
hand, but A Rose Is a Rose, sitting in the 
other corner of the sofa, was flipping 
through her own copy to contest a point. It 
might not be distracting if Blanche 
flipped, too. ; 

“This boy,” says the constable, 
“although he’s repeatedly told to, won’t 
move on— 

“I’m always a-moving on, sir,” cries 
the boy, wiping away his grimy tears with 
his arm. “I’ve always been a-moving and 
a-moving on, ever since I was born. 
Where can I possibly move to...” 

To Blanche, it was so familiar, so 
close, but not to them. The quaintness of 
Victorian houses all in a row, of carriages 
and footmen, of long dresses eddying out 
in yards and yards of material, of long 
hair braided and curled against young 
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ladies’ ears, put distance between them 


and Jo. The daylight obliterated by black 
industrial smoke, the unapproachable 
streets buried in dung and mud and other 
muck, making the world strange, but even 
so, softened by strangeness, buffered 
them from Jo. 


“My instructions are, that you are to 
move on. I have told you so five hundred 
times.” 

“But where?” cries the boy. 

“Well, really, constable, you know,” 
says Mr. Snagsby wistfully, and cough- 
ing behind his hand a cough of great 
perplexity and doubt, “really that does 
seem a question. Where, you know?” 


At that time. In those days. Jo was not 
to them a character who had, of late, reap- 
peared in modern cities, in the twentieth 
century, in America. San Francisco Civic 
Center and that colony under the highway 
at Octavia Street bore no relation in their 
minds to Tom All Alone’s. But to her 
they did. You couldn’t even walk from 
the street car to a reading group without 
seeing a pair of sneakers with feet in them 
under the laurel bushes. Distance was the 
difference. To her, this time was not near- 
ly different enough from that time. 

Then Stephanie, in what was meant to 
be a rescue, turned the guns on her. 
“Blanche, you’re awfully quiet over there. 
What do you think about all this?” 

The generality of the question pointed 
out her failure to participate, without actu- 


ally making an opening, and Blanche 


could only say the first thing that came 
mito her head. “Fellow passengers to the 
grave.” They waited, perhaps a little 


blankly. “It’s a phrase from Christmas . 


Carol. He says that Christmas is the one 
time of year when men and women seem 
to think of people below them as fellow 
passengers to the grave, instead of some 
other species altogether.” They were not 
going to be able to follow her through this 
one, even if she knew where she was 
going, which she wasn’t sure she did. “It 
seems to me that was his solution to a 
great many things. If people would treat 
each other like fellow passengers to the 
grave instead of like another species, then 
everything else would follow.” 

They didn’t know what to say. And it 
was very important that someone say 
something, that there be enough reso- 
nance in the thought for a small echo to 
rise, or she was just wasting their time. 
She wasn’t sure she liked this sport they 
all played together, but she’d ventured 
into it, and she meant to do them justice. 
Perhaps she hadn’t said enough yet to 
show that she really meant something, 
that she wasn’t just grasping at anything 
because she’d been put on the spot. 

~ “You see, I don’t think Dickens failed 
to offer a plan for social change because I 
don’t think that’s what he was trying to 
do. I don’t think he was much interested 
in systems. He didn’t really think they 
made a difference. What made the differ- 
ence was the attitude of the people. Until 
that changed, nothing else would.” 

“And he thought he could change it by 
writing books,” A Rose Is a Rose said 
unexpectedly from the other end of the 
sofa, with a very indulgent smile. Blanche 
smiled, too, at the image of Dickens, so 
indomitably hopeful, and perhaps so con- 
fident of his own powers, that he thought 
he could change the direction of the coun- 
try with his novels. 

“Yes, perhaps he did,” she answered. 
“But with that exception, I don’t think he 
believed that individual action was the 
answer. In Bleak House, individual action 
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Engraving by Gustave Doré shows the plight of London’s poor in Dickens’ time. 


Foraging for cans and bottles after dare or in the rain. 
Dragging your earthly possessions to one side of town 
for dumpster diving, to the other for the line at a soup 
kitchen, back again for the line to ashelter. 


is ‘impossible. He didn’ t believe it was. ; the - 


best solution. Just that it was the best 
we’d done so far.” 

“And meanwhile he did what he could 
to sabotage every major social movement 
of his time,” the insistent woman inter- 
jected, 
trashed the labor movement in Hard 
Times and Barnaby Rudge, he trashed...” 

And they were off again. They were 
not interested in this line. Perhaps they 
did not realize that she’d been trying to 
defend Dickens from’ the ‘Charge of sloth. 
Perhaps they didn’t realize that it was a 
charge of sloth. 

“The labor movement was a very dif- 
ferent thing then from what it became,” 
Blanche argued, with somebody or other. 
“He was critical of very specific things it 
was doing in his time.” 

“T tend to agree with Rick and Evelyn.” 
That was her name, the emphatic, shape- 
less woman: Evelyn. Like Evelyn Waugh, 
but not a bit like Evelyn Waugh, the dif- 
ference in pronunciation aside. “Dickens 
seems very big on criticizing what didn’t 
work, but he had very little to say about 
what would.” 

“Was that his job as a writer?” asked 
Rose. 

“As much as it was his job to criticize 


-the system and all its institutions,” Rick 


returned. 

“That’s why I agree with you and 
Evelyn,” said Jonathan. “Can we give him 
credit for his criticism of solutions when 
he has none to offer of his own?” 

Ah, but now they spoke in the, present 
tense, as if Dickens were still, alive. Where : 


ene ie 


was the distance now? Dic ens. was teal : 


enough to them, but Jo was not. ‘She could 
not hear the former conversation in the cur- 
rent one; she could not make a connection 
between women and South Africa and the 
people in Tom-All-Alone’s. 

“Help me out here, Blanche.” It was 
Rose, playing the part of a gallant at bay. 


“including labor and feminism. He . 
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“Has Dickens earned his. critique?” ced 


Blanche was already getting tired ‘of = 


this. “You call it critique. But I think that 
to Dickens it was just description. He 
described how people acted. He described 
how things worked.” 

“But in such terms!” Evelyn 
exclaimed. That would be the best way to 
remember her name: Exclaiming Evelyn. 

“Some things are self-indicting. Dickens 
was only describing what he saw.” 

“Oh come on. He blasted Chancery. 
He made it as dark, useless, and laughable 
as he could.” 

“That’s how he saw it. He described it. 
He wanted us to act on his report. After 
all, he was a reporter. He wanted us to act, 
but he ves under no obligation to show us 
the way.” 

It was then the room fell into some- 
thing that was not so much silence as an 
utter lack of resonance. For once there 
was no echo, no retort, no one jumping 
into the slight blank spot for the opportu- 
nity to make a point they’d been holding. 
It lasted just long enough to be noticeable. 

“Dickens wasn’t writing for ‘us,’” said 
Victoria. “He was writing for a mid-nine- 
teenth-century audience whose ideas of 
how things get better was extremely liber- 
al, individually oriented, and heroic. One 
man against the world, and all that. And 
he did absolutely nothing to challenge that 
paradigm. But he wrote for a completely 
different period from our own. The times 
are very different now.” 

“In what way,” Blanche found herself 


~asking before she could stop: 
ie” “hwlevery way)'We have the Fed now to 


regulate*the:éeorioniy.’ We have welfare and 


~ job progtams;there’s a safety net. Jonathan, 


-we’ve really got to maintain the historical 
perspective here, or we’re in trouble.” 
Jonathan nodded once at a note pad on 
his knee with a slight, abstracted frown 
and a puckering of his mouth that sug- 
gested he’d take care of the situation at 
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the first opportunity. The situation, what- 
ever it was, had something to do with 
Blanche. 

She wasn’t sure what Victoria had 
meant by historical perspective, or how 
her own remarks had violated it; this | 
group seemed to have a definition that the 
world at large did not. But she’d done her 
part. She’d even been attacked, which in 
the context seemed like an accomplish- 
ment. And so she took her rest while they 
clattered on, agreeing as vociferously as 


_they disputed about “that time.” When 


Jonathan announced the hour, Blanche 
moved toward the table to help Stephanie 
clear away. This was usually a good way 
to avoid any remarks that weren’t light 
and short, or any people who didn’t want 
to wash dishes. But not in this group. 
Victoria glided up to her. 

“J like what you said at the beginning,” 


she said, although Blanche held in her 


hands a tray of miniature quiches and 
three unused wine glasses to return to the 
kitchen. “You know, about putting your 
reading in context.” There was something 
very intent and intentional about 
Victoria’s look. Blanche nodded to sen 
that she remembered. “That’s what we’re 
trying to do in the group. Maintain the 
books in context.” Again she paused, 
again Blanche nodded her understanding. 

“And there’s also the social context, 
the experience of the people of the 
author’s time. If a book was written for an 
audience that is no longer alive, we need 
to try to understand the probable reactions 
of people at the time,-the people it was 
written for. Dickens couldn’t write for the 
future, because he didn’t know what peo- 
ple in the future would be like. The idea 
that he expected to affect anyone so far 
away as the late twentieth century, well, it 
probably never occurred to him.” 

Blanche was trying to imagine a book 
not written for her, or an author not writ- 
ing for anyone anywhere who could and 


would read his.work, and she. stared, a bit 


Pity = 


too long before Victoria’ s expression 
reminded her. “It might have, you know. 
He was very ambitious.” 

“Well, of course, he would have loved 
it. But he couldn’t possibly design his 
work for it. Times change, you know.” 

“Do they?” 

“Yes, they do. You can’t oversimplify 
the changes we’ve been through, you 
know.” ee 

Blanche smiled and nodded. “I guess 
not,” she said, with a vague motion 
toward the kitchen. “Well, thank you. I do 
see your point.” She did, too, though she 
omitted to say that she couldn’t possibly 
read a book that way. 

With a nod, she fled for the kitchen. 
Times did change. But they didn’t neces- 
sarily change into anything in particular. 
Beggars at the city gates, mendicants at 
the lazarus house, vagrants in Tom All 
Alone’s, people with shopping carts under 
the highway at Octavia Street. Times 
changed, and then they changed back. 

But she had gone only so far as the cat 
prints in the hall when her. progress was 
stopped by Rick. 

“That. was an interesting connection 
you made between Bleak House and 
Christmas Carol.” His juxtaposition of 
the two made her comments sound even 
more awkward than they had been, ridicu- 
lous in fact. “I mean using that quote to 
define his philosophy. I don’t really dis- 
agree with anything you said. But I think. 
your thesis is my main complaint of him, 
whereas you don’t seem to mind it. It’s 
what I said in the first place, he’s a liberal 
with no prescription for social change, for 
a whole society to change rather than just 
the individuals in it. As a writer, I think 
he’s great. As a story teller and a portrait 
artist, he’s priceless.” 

Blanche nodded. It was time to clear 
away and leave Stephanie’s apartment to 


See Bleak House page 19 
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Breaking Bread for Social Justice 


from page one 


Sleater-Kinney, three women who know 
how to rock, to the guitar playing of Vic 


Chesnutt, to local as band Tilt!, to 


DC’s Fugazi. 
Ted Gullicksen of the SF Tenants 


Union spoke about gentrification and 


landlords getting rich at the expense of 
families, ‘the working class, students, and 
many others. Elizabeth ‘Betita’ Martinez, 
of the Institute for Multiracial Justice, 


_ spoke about the use of food as a weapon 


in U.S. foreign policy against Iraq. 
Martinez, a longtime organizer and 


social-justice superstar, said, “I will never © 


forget the sight of 13,000 people (by 
police count) in Dolores Park celebrating 
the 20th anniversary of Food Not Bombs 
with so much joy, sheer pleasure and 
spontaneous unity. 

“To be part of that was to feel the 
Power of the People in one’s veins. Yes, 
the crowd was overwhelmingly white, and 
surely not everyone was. there for mostly 
political reasons. But to imagine a day 
when their numbers might combine with 
as many youth of color equally dedicated 
to social justice brought a vision to sing 
and dance by, and to treasure in the years 
to come. The message went out so loud 
and clear — food not bombs, three simple 
words that translate: revolution.” 

Lily from Just Act brought up the issue 
of youth organizing and direct action 
against global capitalism. Keith Savage 
and San Francisco FNB members talked 
about the importance in taking action 
against the injustices around us, and hold- 
ing on to our political visions. 

While all this was happening on one side 
of the park, workshops were happening in a 
tent on the other side. Four women put 
together the first. AN SonIe titled, 
~Not Just 
Capitalism,” dealing with youth organizing, 
white supremacy and creating alternatives. 
There was also a consensus workshop, and 


-women’s self-defense done by Girl Army. 


These workshops not only shared 
information, but also empowered individ- 
uals and showed people how FNB works 
towards our vision. All the workshops 
were put together and facilitated by peo- 
ple within the activist community. 

As our mission statement for 
Soupstock says: “We have come to real- 
ize, or perhaps knew all along, that in 
order to succeed we must share our skills 
with one another, we must teach our- 
selves.” We have all the skills and 
resources we need to succeed right here in 
our community. Another example of this 
was the pedal camp where free bike 
advice and assistance was offered. 

If someone wanted to take a break 
from thinking about politics and how to 
bring capitalism to its knees, they could 
wander over to the DJ/Dance area put on 
by Predawn. Predawn is an amazing 
group who love to dance and work to 
keep the underground music scene alive. 

All this, plus the 15,000 people that 
are estimated to have passed through the 
park that day, went smoothly. The crowd 
had all come for different reasons; but 
once they arrived, they were participating 
in a FNB event which values cooperation, 
nonviolence and, most of all, respect. . 


Throughout the day we heard com- 


ments from police, residents, and partici- 
pants that they were impressed with 
FNB’s style of organizing that promotes a 
high energy yet peaceful environment. 
loretta, one of the Soupstock organizers, 
commented that, “The peaceful nature of 
the day showed a respect for the princi- 
ples of FNB on the part of thousands of 
people and it also demonstrated that we 
can build nonviolent community.” 

In many ways this was the largest 
event San Francisco Food Not Bombs has 


Above, Fugazi plays at the Food Not Bombs festival. 


At right, FNB volunteers served food to thousands. 


organized. It was the largest sharing of 
free food we had ever done, the largest 
crowd we had ever seen, and perhaps the 
largest volunteer effort. It was over 300 
people working side by side to not only 
spread the messages about alternatives to 
capitalism and hierarchies, but also prac- 
ticing those alternatives all day long. 

“We were seven people who organized 
and delegated responsibility successfully, 
and in the end we had over 300 people 
helping out,” said Kerry Levenberg, an 
organizer of Soupstock. “It was a direct 
application of what we have learned about 
decentralized organizing.” 

Soupstock wasn’t an event with an 
“us” and “them.” It was a cooperative 
event where people were encouraged to 
take part in making the day happen, and in 
turn the day wouldn’t have happened © 
without the help of all the volunteers.’ 

Soupstock’s significance lays not only 
in the sheer size of it and the enormous 
organizing that was involved, but also 
with the celebration of 20 years of Food 
Not Bombs’ activism and organizing. 
FNB has impacted tens of thousands of 
activists in the United States and around 
the world. FNB’s commitment to direct 
action politics and cooperative organizing 
combined with it’s passion for liberation 
has made it an important element of the 
larger social justice movement 


20 YEARS OF Foop Not BOMBS 


Food Not Bombs was started in 1980 
by a group of anti-nuclear activists in the 
Cambridge/Boston area who wanted to 
combine street theater and food sharing as 
a method to educate the public about mili- 
tary spending. Sharing free food in highly 
visible public areas was a way of not only 
providing free, healthy food to folks who 
were hungry, but it was also a great way 
to publicize protests and actions. 

Boston Food Not Bombs soon realized 
that the need for sharing free food with 
people who were homeless and hungry 
was enormous. The number of people liv- 
ing on the street was increasing drastically 
throughout the ‘80s as social spending 
was gutted and military spending 
enlarged. FNB in Boston helped create 
important links between direct food-ser- 
vice providers and social justice activists. 

Food Not Bombs groups started in San 
Francisco and Long Beach in the late 
‘80s. San Francisco, Food Not Bombs 
began sharing. free,food;in Golden Gate < 
Park in 1988.:FNB members-were arrest- 
ed on several occasions, for. serving with- | 
out a permit; a business and homeowner 
association wanted to.drive FNB.outcas « 
part of an overall strategy. of forcing out 
all homeless and poor people: from ithe 
Haight-Ashbury district famous for. the 
Summer of Love in ‘67 and the spirit of 
the hippies. Arresting FNB proved to be a 


major political mistake on the part of City 
Hall and an enormous breakthrough for 
FNB. People being arrested for sharing 
free food made the headlines and greatly 
expanded interest in the group. 

Food Not Bombs grew by leaps and 


bounds throughout the ‘90s. Several fac- 


tors played important roles in the growth 
of FNB into an international network of 
active local groups. The Gulf War in 1991 
was a wake-up call for many activists — 
particularly youth who had never seen 
such a massive display of U.S. military 
power. FNB groups already active — 
such as those in Long Beach, Boston and 
San Francisco — immediately dived into 
intense anti-war organizing. - 

Long Beach FNB served thousands of 
hungry protesters at the Los Angeles 
Federal Building week after week. San 
“Francisco FNB set ‘up a 24-hour field 
kitchen in Civic Center and provided both 
food and up-to-the-minute information 
about the war and antiwar activities. In 
other areas, activists started FNB groups 
as part of showing opposition to the 
Persian Gulf War. 

East Bay Food Not Bombs, one of the 
longest running and most active groups, 
started sharing food in Berkeley during 
this time. FNB chapters become a meet- 
ing ground for younger, newly radicalized 
activists to work with and learn from 
longtime organizers. 

As new groups started up in different 
locations, FNB activists would converge 
at various mass actions and events. The 
Peace Camp at the Nevada Test Site and 
Bread & Puppet in Vermont served as 
such places where FNBers would meet 
each other and cook together for the larg- 
er activist community. In 1992, the first 
FNB gathering was held in San Francisco 
during the Columbus Quincentennial/500 
Years of Resistance actions. Several 
dozen activists from around the country 
came together to share ideas, skills and 
stories. The gathering confirmed that FNB 
was indeed an emerging movement 

As information about FNB spread 
through alternative publication, zines and 
political bands, FNB chapters started up 
everywhere. In cities, towns, rural areas 
and suburbs across the United States and 
around the world, FNB groups started 
sharing food and organizing. 

In 1993, when the police started arrest- 
(Bers it in San Francisco, the blatant 
ceca Tepression made national news 


erst 


yiEHE 


“dreds of FNB chapters were nee some 
lasting a couple of months, some lasting 
‘several years. Some haven’t stopped since 
they were started. 

The grassroots nature of FNB’s orga- 
nizing style has allowed it to grow in 


diverse areas and has given thousands of 
people opportunities to experiment with 
consensus decision-making, and with non- 
violence as both a theory and a practice. 
FNBers have learned about, experimented 
with, and utilized direct action organizing 
that recognizes the power that people have 
to act locally and globally against injustice. 

While FNB groups have actively 
protested against injustices — police bru- 
tality, toxins in our food and communi- - 
ties, police sweeps against poor people, 
the growth of corporate power and the 
greed of a capitalist economy — FNB is 
also working to develop alternative mod- 
els and visions of a new society. FNB 
groups share free food as a demonstration 
that hunger and starvation are the result of 
production and distribution systems that 
benefit the rich, and that there is in fact 
enough food for everyone. FNB groups 
practice anti-authoritarian, cooperative 
forms of decision-making that promote 
empowerment and group responsibility as 
opposed to coercion and submission. 

Over the last 20 years FNB has operat- 
ed.in many areas; we have experimented 
with community gardens, micropowered 
radio stations and needle exchange pro- 
grams. We have worked at building coali- 
tions between environmentalists, union- 
ists, students, faith-based groups, commu- 
nity groups, social-service providers, and 
all kinds of social justice activists. 

In Germany, the FNB groups work 
hard to defend and expand immigrant and 
refugee rights, in addition to challenging 
capitalist consumerism. In Australia, FNB 
groups were taking food to striking dock 
workers, in addition to their regular com- 
munity meals. In Canada, FNB groups 
have been active in massive protests of 
the unemployed and the poor. Throughout 
the US, FNB groups have worked with 
Earth First! and other environmentalists 
on countless campaigns to stop clearcut- 
ting of redwoods and to stop toxic dump- 
ing in poor communities. FNB groups 
around the world have been very active in 
the struggle to stop police brutality and 
free Mumia Abu-Jamal, Leonard Peltier 
and all political prisoners. . 

FNB’s political outlook and organizing 
practice puts solidarity building at the 
center. FNB groups regularly work to pro- 
vide food for rallies, protests, conferences 


and actions. around many different strug- 


gles. This desire to build solidarity 
between groups and connect the issues 
has been critical work — as it both builds 
the larger movement and puts forward the 
radical vision that liberation will come 
about through collective struggle against 
all forms of oppression. 

In addition to helping the larger social 
justice movement grow; FNB activists have 


See Food Not Bombs page 19 
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Higher Rents Will Push the Poor Out of Oakland 


y name is Paul Lujan and I’m 
42 years old. I still am homeless 
but I should have an apartment 


by next weekend. I’ve been homeless 
about six years, pretty much. I am in a 
program that’s called Shelter Plus, and 
they help people that are into drug addic- 
tion or alcohol. Basically, for me, that’s 
what it’s for, so it helped me to pay for 
my rent every month. 

I think that one of the biggest problems 
as a single adult that I’ve gone through for 
the last six years or whatever, is that there 
is no centralization of information. We 
have to go through all kinds of different 
people to get the kind of help that you 
need. I think that if they had that for 
Alameda County or for Berkeley — one 
place where they can go to get all the help 
they need — I think that they need to cre- 
ate something like that. 

There’s a big thing now about afford- 
able housing, and I think that everybody is 
talking about it, especially in Oakland. I 
am from Oakland, but the thing is is that 
everybody is talking about how they’re 
going to make Oakland this great city. I 
have an idea what they want, and I think 
that what they’re going to do is they’re 


going to put people like me into the street. I 
am in the street now, but I’m saying 
they’re going to push us out of where I was 
‘born. I was born here in Oakland, and I 
think that higher rents will move me out. 
Some of the nonprofit organizations 
here in downtown Oakland have to move. 
They can’t afford their own rent, and it’s 
hard for me to even get a place because of 
my credit. I have problems doing that, if it 


ing, even for me, I can’t go to some of 
these programs because I have to be with 
no income to get a voucher, or something 
like that, so it’s hard for me. I’m stuck in 
the middle. I fall through the cracks, and 
the thing is is that there has to be some- 
thing for people like me. 

I’ve seen guys that are on the same 
program that I’m on; because they had a 
problem with their credit or something 


Everybody is talking about how they’re going to make 

Oakland this great city. I think that what they’re going to 
do is put people like me into the street. I was born here in 
Oakland, and I think that higher rents will move me out. 


wasn’t for this one landlord that’s out to 
help me. We need to put more money into 
people, rather than just about making 
money. I think that’s one of the things 
that’s happening to me in Oakland. We 
don’t have landlords or owners that come 
forth and say we’re ready to help people, 
not just for money, but just to help them. 
It’s a very hard thing to be homeless, 
especially at my age. I have a job, but 
right now I’m on disability, and I’m say- 


Housing Must Be Linked to Child Care 


y name is Karen Ziegler, and I 
live in Livermore now. I became 
-homeless in 1997. I was working 


a full-time job, working probably 16 hours 
a day, sometimes seven days a week. Over 
an eight-year period, I became stressed out, 
couldn’t remember:a lot of things, took 
sick leave, and then my job laid me off. 

.So then, by September of 1997, I had to 
move out of the place I was living at, 
which is in Fremont, because I had 
exhausted all my savings, and I became 
homeless. I lived in my car fora while. 

Before I became homeless, I started tak- 
ing care of my niece, who was born prema- 
ture, addicted to crack; and when she came 
to me you couldn’t understand a word she 
could say, not a word. She was pointing at 
everything, grunting, and now she’s very 
vocal. She’s. going to graduate and go to 
first grade, and when she went into the 


Fremont School System, the teacher said 
she wouldn’t make it to first grade. 

She is going to first grade now, partly 
because I’ve been able to spend a lot of 
time with her, helping her with her home- 
work, with her speech, giving her all the 
attention she needs. And if I had been 
working full time, like I was before I got 
ill, she never would have had a chance. 
She’s a part of the CPS (Child Protective 
Services) system, too, so she has a really 
ee background. 

In ‘98, I went into the shelter system for 
about six months. I insisted that I get job 
training, and I went to school in August of 


_ ‘99; so for a year before I started going to 


school, I was living around with friends and 
in and out of my car. I am currently going 
to Las Casitas in Livermore. I received a 
housing scholarship that is supplemented 
by. Allied Housing and the City of 


No Room at the Inn for Pregnant Mom 


y name is Tina Brown, and my 
'@ situation started back in ‘94. My 
husband and I lost our children 


to CPS (Child Protective Services). My 
husband was in the military, got injured in 
the military, so he couldn’t work. The 
military wasn’t helping him out about his 
injury, and we were fighting it. He 
couldn’t work; so we lost our three chil- 
dren, and we ended up homeless. We 
ended up losing our apartment, with all 
our stuff on the streets, living in our car. 

We didn’t have our other children; then 

I find I’m six months pregnant with 
Christina. So we were living in our car for 
my whole pregnancy. It was kind of 
rough. Then we had Christina, and we 
were still living in our car with a newborn 
baby, and then we were homeless for like 
two years. The military wouldn’t do noth- 
ing for us. My husband has been in the 
military for 13 years. They wouldn’t help 
us at all. We were sleeping in the car on 
army bases and stuff like that, and they 
didn’t do nothing for us. One of his 
sergeants recommended the Richmond 
Rescue Mission to us, so we ended up out 
in Richmond. 

We couldn’t find a shelter anywhere in 
he area that would take a married couple. 
“hey wanted to split us up, put me here, 

nd him there, and we just had this new 
aby. We were going through a difficult 
nough time, let alone being split up. 
‘here was no shelters in this area that 


would take married couples, but the 


Richmond Rescue Mission, and they only 
have five beds. 
So they have five rooms for the whole 


area for all married couples; but we ended 


up getting in there, which was a blessing 
to us. And during our stay there, we had a 


-case manager who told us about the 
- Pittsburg Family Center through Shelter 


Inc. We had an interview, and we were 
happy about that, because we wanted to 


- go back to where our family was back in 


the Concord and Pittsburg area. We went 
and had an interview, and we got accepted 
in the Pittsburg Family Center, which is 
transitional housing through Shelter Inc. 

My husband gained employment again 
the minute we got in there, and got set- 
tled. Like he was saying, it was our own 
place to fry an egg in the morning. It was 
really good. The first thing I said when I 
got there was, “I get to cook a good 
meal...” It was kind of exciting, after all 
those os to be in our own place. 

Then, my husband Dick got a job. Our 
kids were still in the:;system,We were) get; 
ting to see them one hour.a.mtonth: Andwe 
still had Christina. They; let,us,, keep 


Christina, but the other threewere, with 


family. We got to see.them:one:hour-a 
month. We were ready. to lose:thém They, 
were ready to go up for permanent) adop- 
tion, and we were ready to give up: I was 
not going to get my kids back. At the time I 
went there, I was just so out of it, I didn’t 
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like that, they couldn’t find a place. One 
guy had a heart attack behind it. He just 
couldn’t find the place, and he actually 
had a heart attack, behind trying to find 
someone that would help him. I’ve been 
living in the shelters all this time, for the 
last year, more or less, and you see people 
with kids. They have nowhere to go. 

I know there’s a lot of programs out 
there, but how can you stay on the phone 
for all day, or for three days... It took me 


Livermore. That ends September of this 
year, and then my rent will go up gradually. 

Rent in Livermore for a one bedroom is 
$900 to $1,200 a month. I can’t afford that. 
Even if I was working at an entry-level job, 
I still couldn’t afford that because I have to 


pay child support. Because my child is not 


my birth child, I don’t get child support 
from Calworks, or through welfare. I have 
to pay for it myself. ve been fortunate. 
Las Casitas is providing me with child care 
funding; but once that ends, I have to pay 
for it, so it’s been really difficult for me. 

_ For.me, looking for affordable housing 
is a full-time job. Every time I save 
$1,000, something goes wrong with my 
car. I have to spend that money to fix my 
car. My daughter needs therapy, and she 
can’t get the therapy if I don’t have a 
working vehicle. I can’t commute from 
school to home, pick her up from the baby 
sitters in time enough to get her to her 
therapy sessions without a car. It’s too 


even want to fight for my kids anymore. 
My case manager at the Pittsburg 
Family Center gave me the strength and 
said, “Hey, you’re not going to lose your 
kids. You’re going to go in there, and 
you're going to fight.” And they helped 
me fight. Well, a year later, we got all our 
kids back, which was the best thing that 
ever happened to me. Got our kids back. 
My husband was still working. I was 
going to school, and then I got a job, and 
got our kids home, and then we ended up 
saving our money. The program was just 
a blessing to us. It was the most wonder- 
ful thing that could have ever happened to 


us, that program, because like I said, we 


were pretty down after all those years 
being homeless. They really helped us, 
and we ended up saving our money and 
getting our permanent house. 

Since my husband is in the military, we 
were able to get a VA house through 
Shelter Inc., and that’s where we are now. 
We were on Section 8 at the time, but as 
of July, we will no longer be on Section 8, 
because my husband has found good 
employment, to where we don’t qualify 


for’ ‘Section 8. ‘anymore; so Wwe’re pretty 


much self-suffic ic ont now. We’ ve had our 
kids back fo wo Ye years. 

~ But, the main is issue I wanted to really 
address is more ‘shelters for married cou- 
ples, ‘and for single men with children. 
Theéré’s hone ‘of those. There’s no shelter 


that will’ take a single 1 man with children. 


There ate ‘people out there, ‘single men 
with children, that need help, that need a 


POOR PEOPLE > 
SPEAK OUT 


Against Rising Rents, 
Escalating Evictions and 
Housing Shortages 


a while to even get into the shelter I got 
into. It took me about three weeks or a 
month to get into the shelter I got into, but 
other than that, I was in my car. 

I just hope that people will stop thinking 
so much about money, just making money, 
but start putting that money into helping 
other people. If you own property, or you 
want to help people, this-is the way to help 
the homeless people. It’s a great need. 

Every time I read the paper in Oakland 
it’s always about how we’re going to 
develop downtown, and the thing about it 
is, what are they going to do about people 
that are still here, right now, who can’t 
afford to move into a place? Maybe 
they’re on welfare, or maybe they don’t 
even have that. I hope people have a big- 
ger heart than I’ve been reading in the 
newspapers, to help these people. We 
need the help, and that’s all I have to say. 


difficult, but I do the best I can. 

I’m going to school for computer infor- 
mation systems. I was doing technical 
support before I became laid off, and 
that’s what I want to do again, and I also 
want to pursue a career in teaching.. 

A lot of the things that I learned in tak- 
ing care of my foster child, I learned on 
my own. I got very little help from Social 
Services, and that was really frustrating; 
but I did it, because I knew it could be 
done, and I was determined. 

I think that all the programs need to be 
linked to housing with childcare, and 
transportation. That’s my main point thatI _ 
want to get across. Without all of those — 


elements it’s difficult to transition back 
into the real world, once you leave the 
Shelter. That’s my personal experience. 


When _I first went into the shelter, the wel- 
fare system would not even support my 
desire to get job training, not at all, but 
they do now. That was frustrating. 


Shelter. There’s married couples in this 
Bay Area that need shelter. 
Another issue is the military housing. 


-There’s a lot of military housing out there 
that’s just empty, and there’s all these 


homeless people who could use it. 

It’s really tough out there — when you ~ 
get on the streets and you become home- 
less — to get back up. When you’re out 
there, it’s so expensive to live in your car, 
and plus, it’s so hard to readjust when you 
get a place, and without the people at 
PFC, I don’t know... They had to help 
me; it was like I had to learn how to live 
all over again. I just finished the program 
there. My year is up. 

And it is kind of scary for me, even 


“now, to say: OK, I don’t have my case 


management no more. I am not in my 
therapy anymore, because my year was — 
up. This last month was my last time I got 
to see my case manager, or got to do my 
counseling. That was even scary for me, 
to know that I don’t have that, and to be 
out there, be self-sufficient... 

Christina is five years old today, and 
she’s a blessing for me because I went 
through all that really hard time with my 
pregnancy with her. It was the dead of 
winter, six months pregnant, living in the 
car, having to fend for food, not having 
any money; so it was just a blessing that 
she’s here and healthy. It was hard for me 
to make my doctor’s appointments. It was 
hard for me to eat right, and sleeping sit- 
ting up is difficult when you’re pregnant. 
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Bleak House in 
San Francisco 


from page % 6° 


Stephanie. “Thank you. I wasn eh sure I 
was making myself: ‘understood.’ ~ on 

“Tt takes some time to. get used to the 
way we throw the material around in this 
group. Ina way Stephanie kind of put you 
on the spot. Usually, it’s pretty free-for- 
all. With practice, it can even be kind of 
fun. If it doesn’t drive you crazy first.” 

“T don’t know about crazy.” She shift- 
ed the wine glasses in her fingers. She had 
not scooped up so many. dishes with any 
idea of being arrested on her way to the 
kitchen. “It’s a little NS I pgs 
people get used to it.” 

“Give us another try. If it’s not too 
chaotic for you. There’s a lot to get out of 

it. And I think: we’d get a lot out of what 
you have to say, if we can shut ap me 
enough to listen.” 

What an uncomfortable person he. was. 
It was a disturbing face with a disturbing 
chin that jutted out and jutted back, 
unable to find a natural position. He want- 
ed her to come back for some reason, per- 
haps he felt bad about the group’s failure 


to treat her gently, like-a newcomer, and 


was unable to say so without couching it 
as advice: She shifted the glasses again in 
her fingers. “Thank you for saying so. ll 
think about-that.”’ 

Suddenly the overhead lights went on 
and there lay Stephanie’s apartment, just 
as Blanche had always known it: the ugly 
plaid, the violated tweed, the battered 
wood, the pine bookcases with teak 
veneer that Stephanie had assembled her- 
self, and not very solidly, to save money 
on labor and delivery. And Stephanie, 


Dickens says that 
Christmas is the 
one time of year 
when men and 


women seem to 
think of people 
below them as fel- 


low passengers to 
the grave, instead 
of some other 

species altogether. 


Cover art from Bleak House 


by Charles Dickens, 
1951, Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 


leaning against the wall beside the light 
switch, regarding Blanche and Rick with 
her small, sardonic smile. Then she called 
out, in vague imitation of an English pub 
host — so many of her jokes were vague 
— “Time, gentlemen, time.” 

A few minutes later, Blanche managed 
to exit between departing groups, and 
descended the floating staircase into the 
dry aquarium alone. The darkness outside 
brought back the picture of the sneakers in 
the bushes and she stayed on the same 
side of the street as the houses. She wasn’t 
afraid of the man under the laurels on the 
opposite side; even if he woke up, she 
doubted he’d be capable of much harm, 
supposing he was a harmful person. And 
she didn’t suppose that. 

No, it was just that the bike path no 
longer seemed so luxurious a solitude. If 
it weren’t teenagers mooning over each 
other or a midnight jogger or a neighbor 


walking the dog in the dark, then it might 


be people asleep in the bushes. Jo lives — 
that is to say, Jo has not yet died — ina 


Santac Cruz Sells Out 


from page two. 


are 300 feet (a football field’s length) 
away from any actual homes. — 

Homeless people have begun their own 
organization (ROAR: Restore Our 
American Rights) to help monitor the 
areas, provide representatives to meet 


business concerns, and press to expand _ 


the safe zones. City police and sheriff’s 
deputies have been referring. homeless 
folks in vehicles to the potential safe 
zones at Natural Bridges and Harvey 
West Industrial Park. | 

While a tolerant policy towards the 
enforcement of the Sleeping Ban is rea- 
sonable, non-enforcement of other laws is 
clearly a form of sabotage by which 
police stir up trouble between businesses 
and homeless survival sleepers. Since: the 
SCPD. has traditionally favored the 
Sleeping Ban as a “useful police tool,” 
police obstruction and misinformation 
here is.clearly illegal politicking — an 
attempt to blame and pressure liberals on 
the City Council. In other words, another 
level of homeless-bashing. 

-In Eugene, Oregon, people are allowed 
to sleep in vehicles in selected areas. 
Interviewed by telephone, Wayne Ford of 
the Homeless Action Coalition in Eugene 
said, “We tried putting safe zones in indus- 
trial areas, but we got a lot of opposition 
from the businesses there. What we did 
instead was allow one vehicle with people 
living or camping in it per driveway city- 
wide. Then we set up 16 separate areas 
with three cars each spread around the city. 
Complaints dropped to zero overnight.” 

Meanwhile, in Santa Cruz, the 
promised dumpsters and portapotties — 
which were due over a year ago from 
Councilmember Christopher Krohn’s 
Bathroom Task Force — still have not 
been placed. Homeless people were not 
included in Mayor Keith Sugar’s negotia- 


tions and operational discussionsi!i?} = 2i 
.-« Sugar and Krohn have failed to counter 


this flood of filthy fear-mongering with 


public advocacy for the sensible safe sleep 


zones, thus allowing organized bigotry a 
media monopoly. All that evil needs to tri- 
umph is that good people do nothing. « - 

Area businesses are complaining of an 
influx of campers and buses in an area 
that has been unofficially used for sleep- 
ing by homeless people and truckers for 
years. Joe Kirkwood, whose camper 
appeared in a photo that has béen widely 
publicized, reported on the campers in the 
photo. “At least two of those campers 
have now left the area and are now parked 
in residential areas since the police have 
promised to crack down.” 

When asked about people with non- 
California license plates, Kirkwood said, “I 
have Oregon plates myself. My vehicle 


broke down and I’m stuck here until I make | 


repairs before I go back to Oregon. The 
Connecticut plates, quoted in the article, are 
on a Ryder Rent-a-Truck that was parked 
there for three days. No one slept in it. It 
was just someone moving from the East 
Coast who parked the truck there for a cou- 
ple of days. The camper with Nevada plates 
belongs to a mother with two children who 
has lived in Santa Cruz for years. Her 
father, who lives in Nevada, bought the 
camper for her and the kids when high rents 
drove them out of their housing.” 

Why aren’t those residents and busi- 
nesses that are complaining asking for 
portapotties and dumpsters? As an imme- 
diate sanitation need, dumpsters. and, por; 
tapotties must be installed. regardless of 
whether the safe zones are ‘created or not. 
To do otherwise is to pit homeless people 
against neighbors and workers. 


Write to the City Council, 809 Center St. 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060. Phone: (831) 420- 
5017; e-mail: citycouncil @ci.santacruz.ca.us 

Contact HUFF at (831) 423-4833; e-mail: 
wmnofstl @cruzio.com 
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ruinous place. It is a bleak, dilapidated 
street, avoided by all decent people.” 

But not anymore. Now people lived on 
every street in town. There must be 
dozens of them over there, on the other 
side of Old Great Highway, dozens on the 
beach, in the flood pipes, in any fragment 
of abandoned building jutting out of the 
sand, in the seats built into the concrete 
walkway, in the stairwells leading down 
to the beach. Solitude was another luxury 
they wouldn’t have, she realized, almost 
opposite to people’s ideas about the 


homeless. Contrary to assumption, they 


wouldn’t have much time on their hands, 
either. Being poor was extremely time 
consuming. But he has his revenge. Even 
the winds are his messengers, and they 
serve him in these hours of darkness. 
Foraging for cans and bottles after dark 
or in the rain on the right recycling night 
in each neighborhood. Lugging the shop- 
ping cart or the garbage bags onto the bus 
in the afternoon sun to go to General 
Assistance or the clinic on the right day. 


‘Food | Not Bombs. 
from page 17 


also worked hard to develop FNB as a 
network of local groups united by politics 
and practice. Over the past 10 years there 
have been dozens of FNB gatherings, 
from the international gathering of 1995 
in San Francisco that truly solidified 
Food Not Bombs. as.a movement, to 
regional gatherings across. the United 
States and in Europe. The gatherings are 
an opportunity for us to learn from one 
another, find ways to support each other 
and build our critique of existing social 
relationships of domination while also 
nurturing our visions of a society based 
on mutual aid and cooperation. 
--The 20-year celebration of FNB this 
June in San Francisco was fundamentally 
a celebration of the millions of hours that 
we have collectively invested into build- 
ing Food Not Bombs: long meetings, 
cutting vegetables, collecting donations 
on a cold winter day, sharing free food at 
yet another protest to stop the U.S. 
bombing of yet another country, the time 
spent making phone calls, putting on 
events, organizing actions to shut down 
global capitalism, and so many other 
small details from getting spoons and 
finding ladles to waiting until someone 
volunteers to facilitate the meeting. 
These are the actions, both amazing 
and mundane, that have made Food Not 
Bombs happen all of these years. At 
Soupstock we celebrated with great 
iprideull of‘us'who have made it happen 
athése‘past: 20 years. : 
zoe For more information on starting an FNB 
‘group in your area or for ideas on improving 
-your local ‘group, write: East Bay FNB, 3124 
Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, CA 94705 and 
send three dollars for “The World Food Not 
Bombs Operator’s Manual.” San Francisco 
FNB can be reached through sffnb@tao.ca 
or PO Box 40485 SF, CA 94140. 
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Dragging your earthly possessions: to. one 
side of town for- dumpster ‘diving, to the 
other for the line at a soup kitchen, back 
again for the line to a shelter. 

Moving on and moving on, but really, 
Constable, as Mr. Snagsby had said in 
Bleak House, really that does seem a 
question, where, you know? They 
wouldn’t have time, and they wouldn’t 
have solitude, if you thought about it. 
They might be awfully alone at times, but 
they wouldn’t have solitude. 

Two blocks from the N Judah street 
car, Blanche felt the first minute drops of 
rain. It quickly grew heavier, and she took 
off her coat and pulled it over her head 
like a portable awning. She reached the 
shelter of the external balcony on the 
apartment building at the Judah turn- 
around, an old failed motel converted to 
apartments where the N car reached the 
ocean and circled back, screeching, 
towards town. ; 

The rain fell now in a steady, invisible 
rustle. There would be dozens of them out 
there now. In the parks and parking lots, 
in the stairwells and subways, in the 
entrances to buildings that were closed, 
sometimes just squeezed against a wall 
between their shopping carts. 

But Tom has his revenge. There is not 
an atom of Tom’s slime, not a cubic inch 
of any pestilential gas in which he lives, 
not one obscenity or degradation about 
him, not an ignorance, not a wickedness, 
not a brutality of his committing, but shall 
work its retribution through every order 
of society, up to the proudest of the proud, 
and to the. highest of the high: 

There would be hundreds of them in 
the downpour, moving on, and moving 
on, but where, you know, Constable, that 
does seem a question; moving on and get- 
ting soaked. Wretched, wretched, 
wretched, wretched... 


give ‘Spirit, 


Sees ot Spirit is published by Aanenean 
Friends Service Committee. The vendor 
program is operated by the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. - 


Editor, Layout, Design: ‘Terry Messman 
Vendor Coordinator: Frank Torres” 


Contributors: Valerie D. Alexander, Claire 
J. Baker, Nate Bernhardt, Paul Boden, Joy 
Bright, Tina Brown, Ben Clarke, Connie. . 
‘| Connell, Chris Crass, Michael Creedon, 
Amy Dertz, Maria Dominguez, Randy 
Fingland, Leonard Roy Frank, Lydia Gans, 
William Garrett, Lisa Gray-Garcia, 


Melissa Harris, Trent Hayward, Norman : 
Henry, Becky Johnson, Helen Lima, Paul 
Lujan, Max Money, Robert Norse, Christa 
Occhiogrosso, Sandra Schwartz, Jim 
Sheridan, Robert Stevens, Moby Theobald, 
Alina Trowbridge, Julia Vinograd, Karen 
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All works copyrighted by the authors. 


Street Spirit welcomes articles but cannot 
guarantee they will be printed. 

Write to: Street Spirit, 65 Ninth St., 

San Francisco, CA 94103-1401. 

Phone: 415/565-0201. Fax: 415/565-0204 
E-mail to: spirit @afsc.org 


Street Spirit Vendor Program 
The vendor program is managed by the 
Berkeley Emergency Food and Housing 
Project. The program provides jobs to 
more than 100 homeless vendors of Street 
Spirit in Berkeley and Oakland, and is a 
positive alternative to panhandling. 
Vendors attend training sessions to 
learn to interact respectfully with the pub- 
lic. Vendors are not supposed to ask for 
donations beyond, the $1.00 selling price 
of the newspaper, and they are instructed 
not to harass customers. Please buy Street 
Spirit only from badged vendors. If you 
have questions about the vendor program, 
call the Berkeley Emergency Food Project 
at (510) 649-4976. 
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Editor’s Note: Helen Lima, a leading 
light in the effort to organize senior ten- 
ants to save Section 8 and a frequent 
contributor to Street Spirit, was awarded 
an “Affordable Housing Leadership 
Award” by the Nonprofit Housing 
Association of Northern California 
(NPH) at a ceremony on May 31, 2000. 
The NPH honored Lima for community 
activism, stating: “Currently at age 83, 
Helen is a key organizer and leader of 
the Save Section 8 Program.” Lima gave 
this characteristically outspoken speech. 


by Helen Lima 


hank you for honoring me with 
the “Community Activism” 
award. The award belongs 
equally to others of the faithful 
few who worked together as SAVE SEC- 
TION 8 for the past three years. 
At the risk of sounding like the 
Hollywood Oscars, I want to mention 
Anahita Forati, our video maker. She 
came to us because she saw a leaflet post- 
ed at San Francisco State University, say- 
ing that we wanted to make a brief educa- 
tional film on affordable housing. It had 
been posted by my granddaughter. 
Anahita pulled together a crew of enthusi- 
astic, young technicians, and the video 
has been in circulation since last October. 
There were other people with very spe- 
cial skills who gave their talents to the 
effort to save Section 8. There were also 
people who did the hard, unglamorous 
work of circulating the petitions, getting 
out the leaflets, setting up the chairs, 
checking on the microphone and collect- 
ing the money for our meetings. 


by Robert Norse & Becky Johnson 


n June 27, tenants of the Dolphin 
and Lee Apartments spoke at the 
legal conference to decide their 
fate. They won a stay of execution. 
Scores of low-income Latino tenants in 
the disputed housing complexes have 
been living under the threat of dislocation 
for months because the Santa Cruz City 
Council has been planning an urban 
renewal project to demolish their homes. 
Nena Ruiz, spokesperson for 
Residentes Unidos, the tenant organiza- 
tion at the Dolphin and Lee Apartments, 
successfully lobbied the Santa Cruz 
Action Network (SCAN), the powerful 
political machine largely responsible for 
placing most members of the current City 
Council, to advocate putting the project 
on hold until costly relocation and return 
guarantees could be set by ordinance. 
When Santa Cruz Mayor Keith Sugar 
met with the Dolphin and Lee tenants, he 
made a bigoted presentation, telling the 


to Mexico and live like that, well that’s 
fine. But here in the United States we 
have different standards.” Mayor Sugar 


Latino Tenants Organize to_ 
Save Low-Income Housing 


Latino residents: “If you want to go back so project. 


Helen Lima (center) was honored by the Nonprofit Housing Association with an 


Helen Lima Honored for Organizing Se 


Affordable Housing Leadership award for organizing to save senior housing. 


“Poor people don’t have decent housing — sometimes no 
housing at all. In this age of “unprecedented prosperity,’ 
it’s easy for poor people to get very tired of making a 
choice at election time between a couple of white, male 
millionaires.” — Housing organizer Helen Lima 


Nothing can be done without money, 
and videos are very expensive. Besides 
my friends, my children and their friends, 
the generous people at California 
Christian Homes, the City of Berkeley, 
and Affordable Housing Associates — all 
of them and others — helped to raise the 
money for the video. And I can’t even 


told the shocked tenants that he’d been to 
their apartments and “they’re jammed in 
like sardines; they’re filthy,” adding, “if 
you want to live in squalor...” 

Despite bitter opposition from SCAN 
Co-chair Bernice Belton, City 
Councilmember Tim Fitzmaurice, and 
other SCAN steering committee mem- 
bers, the general meeting voted over- 
whelmingly to call for the City Council 
to pass guarantees of relocation and 
return for every resident displaced. 

Concerns about the project are many 
and varied. First, there is a net loss of 
housing units: 63 currently affordable 
units will be destroyed to make way for 
only 48 new units. From $2 million to $5 
million in relocation costs could occur. 
Over 200 people, entirely Hispanic, will 
be displaced in a city which has the sec- 
ond highest housing costs in the nation. 

“We want a project,” said Ruiz, “but 
we don’t want to leave anyone behind.” 

At the council meeting on June 27, 
Residentes Unidos won a second two- 
week stay of execution, despite predictions 
that the project was now dead due to the 
demands of the tenants for guarantees. 

“We have the assurances the property 
owners will sell to the city,” said former 
Beach Flats resident Scott Graham. “The 
tenants are organized and want to partici- 
pate in the project. We feel the council is- 
punishing the tenants for organizing by 
threatening to kill the project entirely. 
For years SCAN has been saying they 
‘want to have more ethnic participation. 
Now they have it, and they want to dump 


To contact Residentes Unidos call: (831) 
466-9520 or attend meetings in Spanish and 
English at 124 Liebrandt Ave., Santa Cruz: ~ 
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remember how many times checks have 
been slipped under my apartment door 
and money pressed into my hands by the 
kind people with whom I live at 
Strawberry Creek Lodge. 

We made the video to broaden the dis- 
cussion of the housing crisis. Housing is a 
huge, national problem, but so far it has 


nior Tenants 


been ignored by the major candidates for 
national office. Poor people don’t vote. 
Everybody has been assured of that by 
endless talk shows and “think” pieces in 
the papers. Poor people don’t have decent 
housing — sometimes no housing at all 
— or decent medical care or wages. In 
this age of “unprecedented prosperity,” 
it’s easy for poor people to get cynical 
and very tired of making a choice every 
four years at election time between a cou- 
ple of white, male millionaires. 

The young people of today — my. 
grandchildren’s generation — are reach- 
ing maturity in a very different world 
from the one we experienced. They are 
the computer generation. They are smart, 
well-informed, and they know how to 
reach a very large number of allies for a 
specific political action. 

Their picket lines and demonstrations 
should make all of us old-time organizers 
green with envy. And they are wise to the 
game — as we saw in Seattle last year and 
in Washington, D.C., last month. They see 
right through that liberal mask, worn by 
the WTO and the IMF, that hides the ugly 
face of the “vicious, avaricious, racist, 
capitalist system” as Bobby Seale used to 
so accurately call it. 

They move forward to new actions, 
learning lessons as they go, and draw in 
new allies under the energizing slogans of 
“People Before Profits” and “Peace and 
Justice.” They are bringing to people 
everywhere an understanding of the plight 
of poor people all over the world, and 
what must be done about it. 

Thank you for honoring the activists, 
young and old, of Save Section 8, and for 
allowing me to speak my mind. 


THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE 


by Nate Bernhardt 
CANCER (June 21- July 22) 


Congratulations! You are destined to rent a room in a 
building that is such a madhouse, the landlord will 


have to give you a security deposit! 


LEO (July 23 - August 22) 


Let’s face it, Leo: Your fixed income needs fixing. 


VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 


Stiff upper lip, Virgo. You will be beaten half to 
death by the cops, but it won’t hurt much because the 
media says it’s only an “isolated incident” of police 


brutality. 
LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 


Good fortune comes your way when you rummage 
through a dumpster in San Francisco and find Tony 


Bennett’s heart. 


SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 

Beware of gentrification! (That’s when everyone in 
your neighborhood switches from homeless shelters 
to tax shelters.) 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 


Dream the impossible dream! You ate haunted by the 
recurring dream of a grate with a thermostat. 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 
You will suspect that you’ve been ripped off when 
you rent an apartment with a “private entrance” — 


and it turns out to be the fire escape. 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 
You will be refused admission to a homeless shelter because you won’t split up with 
your wife — by a man who just split up with his wife. 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 


An equine adventure awaits. After a mounted policewoman runs over you, she will 
visit you in the hospital to give you a ticket for obstructing the sidewalk. 


ARIES (March 21- April 19) 


You will have to wait 15 minutes in line at a convenience store because the clerk is 
so busy telling everybody how efficiently and quickly she works. 


TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 


Time is money, Taurus, but you take it too far. In order to make the battery last 
longer, you'll put it in your watch only when you want to know the time. 


GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


Every cloud has.a silver lining. You will avoid jail soon when the cops can’t figure 


“out how to handcuff a one-armed man. 


